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Views on 


ITIES that have not yet taken steps 

to control the development of sub- 

division property inside and outside 
the city limits will again be faced with tax 
delinquencies, defaults, and the waste of 
public funds spent for public improvements 
that may never be used. There were few 
restraints on suburban and urban subdivision 
development in the 1920’s—cities issued 
bonds for public improvements to be retired 
by special assessments and during the de- 
pression years many of these assessments 
went unpaid, especially on unimproved prop- 
erty, and these cities were then responsible 
for payment of such bonds. After this war 
there will be a period of homebuilding and a 
tendency for speculative subdivision of land 
for sale as home sites to people of moderate 
or small means at relatively high prices. 
Municipalities will have a stake in this de- 
velopment because as the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association points out in a recent 
issue of the Municipal Finance News Letter: 
“(1) they [the cities] are called upon to 
finance most of the improvements; (2) at 
the present time there are available a suffi- 
cient number of satisfactory building lots 
inside the city limits with all or some of the 
public improvements already available; and 
(3) construction outside of the city limits 
will tend to further decrease the population 
and assessed valuation of property inside 
the city.” 

To protect the interest of the city and the 
small homeowner the MFOA suggests that 
municipalities should foreclose now all prop- 
erties on which there is accumulated tax de- 
linquency, that all subdividers should be 
required to record their plats and install all 
necessary public improvements before the 
plats are accepted and the lots offered for 
sale, that all plats should be approved by 
the legally constituted planning authority, 
that cities should have power to control sub- 


the News 


division and building within a reasonable 
distance outside the city limits, and that if 
special assessments are levied the total as- 
sessment against any parcel of property 
should have a reasonable ratio to its value. 


ERSONNEL procedures in a small city 

do not need to be rigid and formal—the 
important thing is for the chief administrator 
to be constantly aware of his responsibility 
and to know how to adapt sound procedures 
to his own city (p. 290). @ Burlingame, 
California, has developed an interesting plan 
for financing off-street parking lots (p. 308). 
@ Florida ten years ago voted tax exemp- 
tion for homesteads valued at $5,000 or less, 
and cities are now forced to adopt special 
service charges and special taxes such as the 
10 per cent tax on all local utility services 
in West Palm Beach (p. 306). @ An alarm- 
ing increase in traffic accidents has led Dal- 
las to set up a separate department of traffic 
engineering (p. 307). @ To keep municipal 
officials informed on local administrative 
developments the city manager of Kansas 
City, Missouri, issues a weekly news bulletin 
for councilmen (p. 312) and memoranda on 
interdepartmental policy on matters con- 
cerning two or more departments (p. 308). 
@ Three small Florida towns have set up a 
joint planning committee (p. 312) and Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, and Providence, Rhode 
Island, have created new planning agencies 
(p. 315). @ Cities which have had diffi- 
culty in regulating and licensing card rooms 
will be interested in the San Diego ordinance 
(p. 311). @ The plan of having the same 
personnel serve as both firemen and police- 
men has been followed with success for years 
by several small Michigan cities (p. 305). 
@ The death of Colonel Waite is a great 
loss to the profession of public administra- 
tion and everyone who knew him will feel a 
sense of personal loss (p. 309). 
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Personnel Procedures in Small Cities 
By HENRY J. McFARLAND* 


Director, Municipal Service Bureau, New York State Department of Civil Service 


A brief review of some personnel techniques that may be 
applicable in municipalities of less than 10,000 population. 


MUNICIPAL employee is human 
A whether he works in a small or large 

city and his basic needs, wants, and 
desires are similar. He wants to know what 
is expected of him, what his job consists of, 
what his responsibilities and duties are, 
what his privileges are, what he may aspire 
to, how well he is doing, and believe it or 
not, whether what he is doing has purpose 
and significance in the scheme of govern- 
ment. To treat municipal employees as in- 
dividuals on an impartial basis is the re- 
sponsibility of the chief municipal admin- 
istrator and this can best be done through 
the adoption of the merit system and a good 
employee relations policy. No unit of gov- 
ernment is so small that it can afford te 
have incompetent employees or poor work- 
ing conditions. 

Modern personnel procedures are as ap- 
plicable to small as to large cities. A town 
with as few as eight employees has many of 
the personnel problems of the large city. 
Even small cities have motorized fire ap- 
paratus, paved streets, street lighting, water 
purification, sewage disposal, and two-way 
police radio which require technically trained 
employees for proper operation and main- 
tenance. Municipal services in both large 
and small cities are provided through em- 
ployees and a personnel policy that insures 
the recruitment and retention of the best 
workers is essential whether there are eight 
or eight hundred employees. The past 
decade has seen rapid developments in good 
personnel practices which can be readily 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. McFarland, a graduate of 
the University of California, was on the staff of the 
California State Personnel Board for 13 years. Since 
1941 he has been in his present position directing 
a staff of trained personnel men who assist local 
governments in solving their personnel problems. 


adapted to the small city of less than 10,000 
population. The number of employees in 
cities ranges from an average of 19 for 121 
cities of less than 5,000 to an average of 38 
for 382 cities of 5,000 to 10,000 population. 

Organization. The first step toward a 
sound personnel system is the adoption of 
an ordinance providing for a modern merit 
system. Suggested ordinances have been pre- 
pared by the state municipal leagues in 
California, Colorado, and Wisconsin, and 
the merit system ordinances of such cities 
as Hazel Park, Michigan; Amarillo, Texas; 
and San Mateo, California, are among the 
best of the recent merit system ordinances 
in small cities. In some cities an employer- 
employee council consisting of the chief ad- 
ministrator, finance officer, and two em- 
ployees below the supervisory rank selected 
by the employees can be very helpful in pre- 
paring personnel rules, hearing grievances, 
and in handling other personnel problems. 

In most small cities the chief administra- 
tor may handle the personnel work or assign 
it to an assistant. The personnel board or 
civil service commission, if there is one, 
should have advisory functions only. 

Some small cities obtain technical assis- 
tance on such matters as recruitment, classi- 
fication, and pay plans from the state per- 
sonnel agency, as in California and New 
York, or by contract with another city or 
the county. In Michigan many of the 
smaller cities secure personnel service from 
the Michigan Municipal League on a con- 
tract basis. 


‘International City Managers’ Association, Gov- 
ernmental Data for Small Council-Manager Cities 
(Chicago: The Association, 1944) and Government 
in Small American Cities (Chicago: The Associa- 
tion, 1938). 
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It is the purpose of this article to suggest 
how some good personnel practices may be 
adapted for use in smaller cities. More de- 
tailed information concerning all the sub- 
jects discussed can be found in the manual 
entitled Municipal Personnel Administration 
published in 1942 by the International City 
Managers’ Association, in the report entitled 
Personnel Programs for Smaller Cities pub- 
lished in 1940 by Public Administration 
Service, and in Readings in Public Personnel 
Administration published in 1942 by the 
Civil Service Assembly. Reference is made 
throughout this article to other published 
material of value to municipal officials. 


Position-Classification.*, The administra- 
tor of a small city may know through per- 
sonal observation what each employee is 
doing or should be doing during the day; 
often the tasks are more varied and not as 
highly specialized as in a large city. But it 
is important that the employee in the small 
city know what tasks he is to perform and 
what skills and ability are necessary for 
satisfactory performance on the job. This 
sort of written statement, called a job specifi- 
cation, also indicates the limits of responsi- 
bility and authority and desirable training 
and experience for the job. The completed 
statement about a job is used in classifying 
the position in relation to all other positions 
in the governmental unit. Sometimes when 
jobs are analyzed it is found that employees 
are responsible for functions they do not 
have the authority to perform, or that there 
is an inequitable division of work, or that 
the employee does not know what he is 
doing or should do. 

A classification plan simplifies manage- 
ment’s responsibility to the employee, to the 
council, and to the citizens for it provides a 
sound basis for discussing budgetary needs 
end for emphasizing the operations of gov- 
ernmental functions. Job specifications are 
used in recruiting competent employees, in 
setting wage rates, in making promotions 





*Detailed information about position-classification 
can be found in Position-Classification in the Public 
Service (Chicago: Civil Service Assembly, 1941) 
and Merit System Installation (Chicago: Public Ad- 
ministration Service, 1941). 


and transfers, and in administering a train- 
ing program. 

A Standard Pay Pilan.* Is the employee’s 
pay based on a definite plan or is his salary 
raised on the basis of whom he knows and 
the pressure he exerts? It is advantageous 
for any size city to price jobs on the basis 
of work done, skills involved, training nec- 
essary, advancement possibilities, wage levels 
prevailing in the area, the financial condi- 
tion of the unit of government, and the fiscal 
philosophy (social responsibility in most 
cases) of the unit of government. The adop- 
tion of a standard pay plan by the council 
frees administrators and councilmen from 
the pulling and hauling of special pleaders, 
assures the employee that salaries are based 
on work performed and responsibilities as- 
sumed, makes possible advance planning or 
budgeting of fiscal needs, and assures that 
there are no forgotten employees. In small 
cities, since employees are more apt to know 
one another and their respective work assign- 
ments, unequal pay scales cause proportion- 
ably greater dissatisfaction and thereby 
lessen employee morale. 


Recruitment.* When a position becomes 
vacant the job specification and pay range 
for that position is extremely useful in find- 
ing the best available person. While present 
employees should not be overlooked, all 
possible community resources should be ex- 
hausted and wherever suitable competent 
employees cannot be found within the con- 
fines of the city, there should be no hesi- 
tancy in waiving residence requirements. 
Candidates for positions should be asked to 
file concise applications giving personal 
background, education, and experience for 
the job sought. Careful interviews should be 


*For an excellent article on wartime salary prob- 
lems see Ismar Baruch, “The Wartime Salary Prob- 
lem,” Public Personnel Review, April, 1944, pp. 
77-88; “Surveying Prevailing Salary Rates,” Public 
Personnel Review, April, 1942, pp. 86-99; and 
J. J. Donovan, “Pay Adjustments for City Em- 
ployees,” PuBLic MANAGEMENT, January, 1942, pp. 
8-12. 

‘See Recruiting Applicants for the Public Service 
(Chicago: Civil Service Assembly, 1942). A short 
article “Community Resources of Personnel Agen- 
cies,’ Public Personnel Review, January, 1944, 
pp. 1-7, contains suggestions for using the com- 
munity to recruit applicants. 
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made to determine the extent and depth of 
their training and experience, their all-round 
fitness to do the job being sought. An in- 
structor in a local college or high school may 
be willing to cooperate in administering and 
scoring achievement tests for clerical posi- 
tions and in handling other pre-employment 
tests. National standards of minimum qual- 
ifications for professional positions are avail- 
able from several national organizations. A 
small city with few employees needs to take 
special efforts in the prevention of lost time 
due to illness or accident and for this reason 
standards of physical fitness are even more 
important in small than in large cities. 

A few hours of patient effort during the 
recruiting process may save the community 
thousands of dollars, may prevent an em- 
ployee from doing a lifetime of mediocre 
work. A poor worker is expensive no matter 
what the pay. In most cities not enough 
time is spent in placing employees so that 
their best skills are fully utilized. 


In-Service Training.’ It is now recognized 
that a city is responsible at least for provid- 
ing training opportunities and to some ex- 
tent for paying the cost of in-service training. 
Some cities have inaugurated induction 
training, some have cooperated with univer- 
sities and schools in using short refresher 
courses, and some have even begun super- 
visory training conferences. A new employee 
who is properly introduced to his job will 
usually make a better employee than one 
who is left to shift for himself. An employee 
who is actively encouraged to keep abreast 
of his job or to prepare for a more impor- 
tant job will have more zest for his present 
work. Employer-employee relations will be 
improved and fewer problems will need to be 
appealed to top administrators if supervisors 
are trained in handling employees. A small 
city can cooperate with other nearby cities 
in conducting training programs. State mu- 
nicipal leagues conduct short courses for 
some groups of employees and correspond- 
ence courses are available at the administra- 


°Employee Training in the Public Service (Chi- 
cago: Civil Service Assembly, 1941). See also 
James A. Giddings, Jr., “In-Service Training for 
Administrators,’ Puspric MANAGEMENT, August, 
1943, pp. 222-28. 


| October 


tive level. Some cities take advantage of 
funds made available through the George- 
Deen Act to assist the financing of their 
training programs. 


Service Ratings. Good administrators 
take time to discuss with the employee at 
frequent intervals how he is progressing in 
relation to his job. Standards of perform- 
ance for the job provide a basis of discus- 
sion between the employer and the employee 
in an effort to ascertain where he is suc- 
ceeding and where he is failing and what 
improvement can be made. A probationary 
period is desirable even in a small city and 
at the end of three and again at the end of 
six months the employee’s immediate su- 
perior should file with the chief administrator 
a written statement to show whether the new 
employee should be retained in the service. 
A system of service ratings or reports that 
is simple and easy to explain and administer 
can be adapted for use in smaller cities. 

Promotion and Transfer.’ Job specifica- 
tions are useful to management in answering 
questions of employees about promotional 
opportunities. The relative capacity and fit- 
ness of an employee for promotion in a 
small city may be satisfactorily ascertained 
through personal appraisal by an official who 
is himself acquainted with all the employees. 
The bases to consider are seniority, service 
ratings, competitive examination, and official 
discretion. A small city may use some com- 
bination of two or more of these bases, de- 
pending upon the general political and 
administrative environment, the number and 
character of the candidates, and the nature 
of the job. Merit, know-how, and ability to 
perform are the guiding criteria—not senior- 
ity alone. The service as a whole should be 
treated as a unit so that the best qualified 
employees can be promoted to higher posi- 
tions without regard to departmental lines. 


*See Albert H. Aronson’s article, “Service Rating 
Plans,” Public Personnel Review, October, 1941, 
pp. 298-305, and C. A. Adams, “Employee Service 
Reports in Smaller Cities,” Pupric MANAGEMENT, 
March, 1940, pp. 67-70. 

"For a more detailed discussion see W. E. Mosher 
and J. Donald Kingsley, Public Personnel Admin- 
istration, (New York: Harpers, 1931), pp. 252-81. 
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It may be desirable in a small city to 
make transfers from time to time to avoid 
blind alley jobs, to avoid peaks and valleys 
in work loads, to alleviate personal friction, 
to relieve monotony, and to provide planned 
experience or training. 

Retirement Plan.* An actuarially sound 
retirement plan is an important aspect of 
sound employee management. One plan is 
for the employee and the city to contribute 
a percentage of the pay roll to a fund which 
would accrue to the credit of the employee 
with interest. At the date of retirement the 
amount accumulated would be paid in a 
lump sum or in monthly or annual install- 
ments. This plan which operates very much 
like a sinking fund does not cover prior 
service liability. The small municipality 
may also contract with an insurance com- 
pany under which each employee is issued 
a policy providing for certain minimum 
benefits. Small cities in a metropolitan area 
might join the retirement system of a cen- 
tral city if it is solvent and provides the type 
of benefits desired. A retirement plan in- 
cluding as few as 10 participants can be 
satisfactorily maintained if limited to re- 
tirement benefits although in many instances 
it might be desirable to insure the benefits. 
The best solution of the retirement problem 
in smaller cities is local participation in the 
state retirement system as is now provided 
for in about one-fourth of the states. 

Working Conditions. A basic requirement 
is that there should be a written statement of 
working conditions—generally referred to as 
personnel rules. Such rules would cover 
hours of daily and weekly employment, days 
that are recognized as holidays, conditions 
governing sick leave and vacation, days on 
which salaries and wages are paid, what 
oaths are to be taken and when and how, 
what to do about accidents (workmen’s com- 
pensation), what the probationary period is 
and why it is important, how promotions are 





‘See Arthur S. Hansen, “Retirement Plans for 
Small Cities,” in Pustic MANAGEMENT, February, 
1943, pp. 37-41. See also Retirement Plans for Pub- 
lic Employees (Chicago: Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, 1942). 
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made, when salary adjustments are made, 
when and under what conditions an employee 
may transfer to another job, how advance- 
ment can be won, what training an employee 
may expect, where to take a grievance, what 
employee activities there are, what restric- 
tions if any there are on employees, what 
deductions are made from an employee’s 
salary, and other items that will help the 
employee to know and adjust himself to his 
work environment. Even in a small organ- 
ization it cannot be assumed that the em- 
ployee will absorb this information. In cities 
where working conditions have not been put 
in writing it can generally be assumed that 
there are no established policies.® 


Employee Relations..° A_ positive em- 
ployee relations program is just as esential 
in a small as in a large city. An informal 
vet regular procedure for handling some em- 
ployee problems, perhaps through a joint 
employer-employee committee as suggested 
above may be useful in the settlement of 
grievances, in the formulation of personnel 
policies and regulations, and in defining em- 
ployee rights of organization and representa- 
tion. An occasional group meeting of em- 
ployees in small cities may provide an 
opportunity for management to better under- 
stand employee problems and to secure the 
benefit of employees’ suggestions. For ex- 
ample, what type of in-service training pro- 
gram will get the best results? How can a 
municipality best provide for employee 
counseling and employee services based on 
actual needs? What can management do to 
help employees with regard to such “out- 
side” problems as housing, health and med- 
ical care, recreation, commercial facilities; 
also with regard to such “inside’’ matters as 
grievances, safety on the job, and so forth? 

Morale. A high group and _ individual 
morale cannot be commanded but it can be 


*For good examples of personnel rules, see Per- 
sonnel Manual (revised 1943) of Saginaw, Mich- 
igan, and the Personnel Manual (1943) of Wichita, 
Kansas. 


"Employee Relations in the Public Service (Chi- 
cago: Civil Service Assembly, 1942), and Russell 
E. McClure and Elder Gunter, “An Experiment in 
Employer-Employee Relations,” PusBitic MANAGE- 
MENT, July, 1944, pp. 194-97. 
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achieved by telling the employee how he is 
doing, by letting him know what is expected 
of him, and by pointing out ways for him 
to improve. Management can give the em- 
ployee a “pat on the back” when due, give 
advance notice of changes and reasons for 
them, and make the best use of each em- 
ployee’s ability. Management should take 
the initiative in making employees feel that 
they have a part in as well as an opportunity 
for making their government function better. 
This may help give them an interest in their 
job and some feeling of pride in the work 
they are doing. Other bases for high morale 
include good supervision, good working con- 
ditions, opportunity for advancement, and 
job security. 

Discipline. Disciplinary action has a di- 
rect bearing on personnel policies and pro- 
cedures relating to promotions, position- 
classification, and compensation and has a 
direct effect upon morale. For example, high 
morale cannot be achieved or maintained if 
employees “get away” with poor work or no 
work at all. Most employees find satisfac- 
tion from seeing a loafing and incompetent 
employee disciplined. It is impossible to 
cover every situation relating to disciplin- 
ary action in a manual or rules but general 
standards relating to absence, starting and 
quitting time, use of telephone, proper 
clothing, treatment of the public, and so on 
can be established and made known. There 
are many forms of disciplinary action and 
the most difficult problem is to determine 
which method is most appropriate in any 
particular case. Perhaps in no case should 
an employee be reprimanded before his fel- 
low workers and this is especially true of a 
supervisory officer who should never be 
called down before his subordinates. If dis- 
ciplinary action is necessary the adminis- 
trator or supervisor should get the facts to 
be sure he is reasonable and if the circum- 
stances warrant the employee should be sep- 
arated from the pay roll. Removal from the 
service generally is the most severe disci- 
plinary penalty that may be imposed. 


Personnel Forms and Records. Some per- 
sonnel records are necessary even in a city 
with as few as eight employees just as some 
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financial records are kept; cost is not a valid 
excuse for net maintaining adequate records. 
Simple and _ easy-to-follow forms make 
handling of personnel work more effective. 
For example, a concise application form and 
a good medical report form save untold 
headaches caused by forgotten telephone 
messages or inadequate letters. Perhaps the 
most important record is a service record 
card for each employee. Standardized per- 
sonal history records (usually a card 4 by 6 
inches or 5 by 8 inches available at moder- 
ate cost) show as a minimum the name of 
the employee, date of first employment, be- 
ginning salary, and every subsequent change 
in status, whether salary increase, transfer, 
promotion, or separation. The results of 
service ratings also can be recorded on this 
card together with information on absences 
from work and annual and sick leave, as 
well as deductions for income tax, hospital 
plan, etc. In addition to the service card 
there should be a personnel jacket or folder 
for each employee in which can be kept his 
application form, test papers, communica- 
tions and documents relating to the employee 
and any papers relating to transfer, leaves 
of absence, special reports, and service rat- 
ings. The employee’s personnel folder should 
also contain a record of any training ob- 
tained by the employee either on his own 
initiative or in a program provided by the 
city. 

Conclusion. The officials of many small 
cities understand and appreciate the need 
for adequate personnel management but they 
say that their city is too small for the ap- 
plication of many personnel procedures or 
that they are already overloaded with work 
and do not have time to formulate person- 
nel policies. Such officials also know that 
even though they may have very few em- 
ployees, some of the most difficult problems 
they have to solve relate to personnel mat- 
ters. The experience of many small cities 
shows that modern personnel methods can be 
adapted without a great deal of time and 
effort to the problems of the small city. It 
is the responsibility of the chief adminis- 
trator of a city to develop and maintain high 
standards in performance and conduct on 
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the part of the city’s personnel, to establish 
personnel policies that are fair to employees 
and to the public, to develop the capacities 
of subordinates, and to build employee 
morale. Information on how these things can 
be done is readily available; it remains only 
for municipal officials to make use of these 
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essential tools of management. It can be 
truthfully said that many small cities do 
not need too rigid and formal procedures for 
the handling of personnel; the important 
thing is for management to be constantly 
aware of its responsibility for good person- 
nel administration. 


X. Postwar Planning for Health Administration 


By HENRY F. VAUGHAN, DR. P.H.* 
Dean, School of Public Health, University of Michigan 


Local officials should consider the area of administration, organization, trends 
in services, and the adequacy of local public health facilities and services. 


‘ODERN public health services can 
be grouped under six general head- 
ings: (1) the control of communi- 

cable and preventable diseases including 
tuberculosis and venereal disease; (2) the 
supervision of the health of individuals in- 
cluding prenatal and post-natal care, and 
programs for infants, preschool, and school 
children; (3) environmental sanitation, in- 
cluding the inspection of milk and foods and 
the elimination of insanitary nuisances; (4) 
laboratory services; (5) the analysis of vital 
and morbidity statistics as a guide to the 
health agency; and (6) health education. 
These are considered by the American Pub- 
lic Health Association as the minimum essen- 
tial health services. In many cities some of 
these services are administered by the 
county, state, or federal agencies or by pri- 
vate agencies, particularly tuberculosis con- 
trol, maternal and child hygiene, and public 
health nursing. 





*Epitor’s Note: Dr. Vaughan was commissioner 
of health, city of Detroit, 1918-41; president of the 
American Public Health Association, 1925, and 
Fellow since 1922; and until recently was chairman 
of the Committee on Administrative Practice of 
the APHA. He is a trustee of the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, is active in numerous public health 
organizations, and is author of many reports and 
articles on public health administration. 


This is the tenth of a series of articles on post- 
war planning for municipal facilities and services. 
The article next month will deal with local plan- 
hing administration. 


The war will increase citizen appreciation 
of comprehensive health programs and when 
the men and women in the armed services 
return home it is probable that additional 
services will be demanded. The basic pro- 
gram indicated above will not give complete 
coverage for community health needs. For 
example, there will be a demand for security 
against the unforeseen burdens of medical, 
surgical, dental, and hospital care. The prin- 
cipal barrier to early and adequate care in 
these fields is the paucity of facilities (hos- 
pitals, health centers, x-ray technicians, lab- 
oratory technicians) in many areas and the 
inability to pay or lack of planned pre- 
arrangement to meet the cost of health and 
sickness services. In other words a great 
deal is known about the prevalence of dis- 
ease and ill health, the value of early diag- 
nosis, and the use of lifesaving drugs, blood 
plasma, sera, vaccine, and other products 
but there is a lack of facilities for the prac- 
tical use of these things among those who 
are in greatest need. 

The responsibility for a comprehensive 
health program rests with government—fed- 
eral, state, and local; this article reviews 
briefly some recent trends and suggests what 
local governments can do now in postwar 
planning. Local public health work has re- 
ceived a great stimulus from the national 
health plan that has been developing in 
recent years. A notable step in this direction 
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was the Public Health Service Act signed by 
the President on July 1 which authorizes 
$10,000,000 in grants to the states and cities 
in 1945 for a national tuberculosis program 
and raises the ceiling of federal appropria- 
tions for grants-in-aid to states for general 
public health programs from $11,000,000 
annually to $20,000,000. It also authorizes 
the United States Public Health Service to 
use a limited portion of these funds for the 
training of public health personnel and for 
special demonstrations in the solution of 
particular community health problems. It 
should be pointed out also that previous fed- 
eral action resulted in the venereal disease 
control program and that the Social Security 
Act stimulated local activities in the ma- 
ternal and child health field, services for 
crippled children, and public health nursing. 

A national health plan must include not 
only full-time preventive public health serv- 
ice for every area in the nation but must 
encompass the availability and utilization of 
medical, dental, nursing, and diagnostic 
services together with the appliances, drugs, 
medicines, vaccines, and services which col- 
lectively constitute the equipment of modern 
preventive, diagnostic, and curative medi- 
cine. The cost can be apportioned on a 
gradient basis in accordance with the finan- 
cial resources of the individual, his town, 
county, or state. A prepayment social insur- 
ance plan can be utilized, or taxation, or a 
combination of these together with personal 
preplanning for the provident. The federal 
government. should participate generously in 
the construction and maintenance of health 
centers, hospitals, sanatoria for tuberculosis, 
heart disease, and other acute and chronic 
diseases." 


AREAS OF ADMINISTRATION 


The goal of every community should be 
full-time public health service providing the 
essential health functions; in many places 
this goal can be achieved only through larger 
administrative areas.” In July, 1942, a total 
of 41,052,600 persons in 41 states, or 31.2 
per cent of the entire population of the 


‘See “Preliminary Report on a National Program 
for Medical Care,” American Journal of Public 
Health, September, 1944, pp. 984-88. 
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country, had no full-time public health sery. 
ice; this included some cities over 100,000 
population. The committee on local health 
units of the American Public Health Aggo- 
ciation suggests that a health unit should 
serve not less than 50,000 people all residing 
within 40 miles of the principal trading cen- 
ter of the area. The committee stated that 
units of population smaller than this prob- 
ably would find it difficult to support a full- 
time local health unit. The application of 
this standard to the entire country together 
with a consideration of such factors as area, 
population, income, ratio of population to 
physicians, and ratio of hospital beds per 
1,000 population, shows that 1,127 local 
health jurisdictions would provide efficient 
and economical coverage for the nation. 
Each of these units would require a head- 
quarters building costing at least $75,000 
and most units would require two secondary 
health centers costing up to $35,000. Larger 
areas of administration also are encouraged 
by standards of the United States Public 
Health Service which have resulted in the 
creation of many city-county health units. 

A combined city-county health unit makes 
possible a broader health program because 
of federal assistance, avoids the overlapping 
of health jurisdictions which are wasteful in 
effort and materials, makes possible more 
effective control of communicable diseases 
and other health hazards, and distributes 
the cost of health services more equitably. 
Moreover, under this plan the suburban mu- 
nicipalities in some metropolitan areas, which 
may receive considerable health protection 
from the larger unit, will contribute a more 
equitable share of the cost of health service. 





2A full-time local health service unit is assumed 
by the subcommittee on local health units of the 
Committee on Administrative Practice of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association to be: departments 
of health of single or several counties or districts 
which are administered by a health officer devoting 
his entire time to such public employment, with 
accessory nursing, sanitary, and other personnel in 
proportion to the population and area involved, and 
supported by local tax resources or with such ap- 
propriations as the community to be served can 
afford from its own local tax revenue, supplemented 
by state and federal funds. 

*“Units of Local Health Services for All the 
States” (progress report), American Journal of 
Public Health, April, 1943, pp. 404-409. 
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A single unit in a given area also would have 
a single set of rules and regulations for all 
public health procedures and makes possible 
4 single milk inspection, single hospital pro- 
gram, and unified overhead services of book- 
keeping, purchasing, etc. Sixty cities of 
25,000 or more population and approxi- 
mately one hundred cities of between 10,000 
and 25,000 population, according to The 
1944 Municipal Year Book, are served by 
city-county health units. The trend is toward 
the city-county health unit. 


ORGANIZATION 


There should be a board of health or pub- 
lic health council appointed by the chief 
municipal administrator to advise with the 
health officer in determining the general pol- 
icies of the health department. Such a board, 
according to the American Public Health 
Association, should have no administrative 
or executive functions. The APHA state- 
ment does not say that the health officer 
should be appointed by the board but that 
he “should be directly responsible either to 
his board of health or to the chief executive 
of the governmental area concerned.”* How- 
ever, the writer is of the opinion that the 
board of health, where there is one, should 
appeint the health officer. 


A survey made early in 1944 shows that 
among the cities of 25,000 population or 
more, 45 per cent have boards of health, 14 
per cent have advisory boards or health 
councils only, in 13 per cent the city council 
is designated as the board of health, and 
28 per cent have no boards of any type. In 
practice the chief municipal administrator 
generally appoints the health board where 
there is one; this is desirable to assure co- 
operation with other departments such as 
welfare, public works, water, police, which 
carry on activities related to health work. 

Municipal hopsitals probably should be 
under the control of the health department 
except in the very large cities where they 





“For a more complete statement see “Desirable 
Minimum Functions and Organization Principles 
for Health Activities” (reprinted from the Ameri- 
can Journal of Public Health, March, 1941). 
American Public Health Association, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York. Free. 
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should be separate from the health depart- 
ment because of the danger that preventive 
health services may not receive sufficient 
emphasis when the hospital is in the health 
department. 

In areas where city and county health 
departments are separate, closer cooperation 
between the major health agencies, and espe- 
cially between the county and the largest 
cities in the county, is desirable in order to 
facilitate the adoption of uniform policies 
and practices in such fields as milk and food 
sanitation, isolation and quarantine meas- 
ures, the admission of persons to clinical 
facilities, and the utilization of the services 
of private physicians and dentists. Perhaps 
this can best be done by establishing a com- 
mittee consisting of representatives from 
each of the major health agencies which 
could give continuing study to such matters. 
For example, the duplication of health in- 
spectional services in metropolitan areas can 
be avoided through joint planning to agree 
upon major items of equipment and opera- 
tion so that high standards may be main- 
tained and so that producers in the milk 
sheds will be governed by the same require- 
ments. Finally, the county health depart- 
ment in some areas may plan, coordinate, 
and supervise a central health program, in 
other areas the county through a contractual 
relationship with cities can assume responsi- 
bility for the provision of a complete range 
of public health services other than hospi- 
talization as in Los Angeles County. 


TRENDS IN HEALTH SERVICES 


Among. the newer problems of a public 
health nature which are related to the work 
of a health department and upon which more 
emphasis may be placed in many cities after 
the war are good nutrition, mental hy- 
giene, clinical and parole services for persons 
formerly patients of institutions for mental 
disease and mental defect, industrial hygiene, 
cancer control, heart disease, and housing. 

With the recent development of venereal 
disease clinics, tuberculosis case-finding 
work, and medical care plans more emphasis 
will be placed on sickness treatment func- 
tions than in the past. But the major em- 
phasis will still be on preventive programs. 
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The heart of any public health program is 
the public health nursing staff. Among other 
things the public health nurse promotes 
complete reporting of birth, death, and com- 
municable diseases, makes home visits in 
cases of acute communicable diseases, and 
interprets health department procedures and 
explains the value of immunization. A gen- 
eralized nursing program is preferred—one 
nurse in a limited area performing more 
public health nursing functions instead of 
two or more nurses visiting a family. 

Public health nursing services should be 
carried on by as few agencies as possible. 
The types of programs which seem to have 
yielded the best results are: (1) the organ- 
ization in.the health department of a com- 
bined generalized public health nursing 
service; (2) the development of a general- 
ized service in which official and voluntary 
agencies cooperate; or (3) the delegation of 
all nursing service to a voluntary agency 
with the city purchasing those services for 
which it is responsible. Under the last plan 
there should be representation from the 
health department in the administration of 
the agency. 

The old isolation hospital is losing out as 
more emphasis is placed on the general hos- 
pital. It has been suggested that adequate 
general hospital service in a city of 20,000 
people requires about 40 beds; a city of 
50,000 people about 150 beds; and a city of 
100,000 about 350 to 400 beds.’ 

The hospital administrator should have 
experience in hospital administration and he 
should occasionally attend one of the short- 
term hospital institutes. There should be 
rules and regulations covering the appoint- 
ment of members to the medical staff. The 
hospital should be inspected by the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons for approval, and 
if it is large enough to undertake the train- 
ing of interns it should meet the standards 
of the American Medical Association. The 
hospital should adopt a definite policy with 
regard to nonresidents and arrangements 
with the county or other government for 
payment of costs. 


5Alden B. Mills, “Some Standards for Municipal 
Hospital Care,” Pustic MANAGEMENT, July, 1939, 
pp. 201-205. 
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The control of tuberculosis will be greatly 
stimulated in 1945 through the new national 
program. The trend is toward intensive 
case-finding work among industrial and other 
groups where the incidence of the disease is 
unusually high. 

There is a trend toward providing facili- 
ties for prenatal, delivery, and post-natal 
care of mothers unable to avail themselves 
of the services of private physicians. 

Much attention is given to facilities for 
preventive dentistry for preschool and school 
children and dental health education among 
adults. Other activities in the field of adult 
health are intensive work in the field of in- 
dustrial hygiene which includes periodical 
inspections and surveys of industrial and 
other places of employment. At a recent 
institute on Dental Health Economics held 
at the School of Public Health of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan it was recommended 
that a complete program of dental care be 
instituted for children from two to 18 years 
of age. 

The standard milk ordinance has proved 
a valuable aid to local health officers and 
inspectors because it constitutes a manual 
on milk sanitation. 

Routine medical and laboratory examina- 
tions for food handlers are being discarded 
as largely a waste of time and emphasis is 
being placed on food sanitation and educa- 
tion of food handlers. If the health depart- 
ment wishes to conduct health examinations 
of food handlers the plan followed in Nash- 
ville, Newark, and Detroit, appears to be 
among the most practical. 


Vital statistics should be carefully kept in 
order that they may be used effectively in 
health programs. For example, figures on 
births and deaths should be reconciled, in- 
fant deaths checked against births, and 
deaths from communicable diseases checked 
against reported cases. The data should be 
corrected to account for out-of-city residents. 


A good potable water supply and ade- 
quate sewage treatment facilities are of 
direct concern to the health department and 
many cities are planning extensive construc- 
tion activities in these fields after the war. 
It has been estimated that 1 per cent of the 
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cities over 5,000, 7 per cent of the cities 
between 1,000 and 5,000 population, and 
57 per cent of the cities under 1,000 do not 
have any public water supplies. An esti- 
mated 10,500 communities will need munici- 
pal systems for the treatment of sewage. 

Voluntary or nonofficial agencies continue 
to occupy an important place in the com- 
munity health program for the conduct of 
certain health activities for which the local 
official agency is not equipped or not ready 
to support or provide. 

It is not possible in this brief article to 
comment on all phases of public health 
work; further information is readily avail- 
able in the publications of the American 
Public Health Association, in Hiscock’s 
Community Health Organization, and in 
other books and reports. 


PLANNING TO MEET HEALTH NEEDS 


There are a number of ways in which the 
adequacy of public health facilities and the 
extent and character of public health needs 
of a given area may be evaluated: (1) by 
comparing expenditures for public health 
purposes with soundly based and generally 
accepted standards of expenditures required 
for the support of adequate public health 
services; (2) by comparing the number of 
workers active in public health services in 
the area with accepted and reasonably based 
standards; (3) by analyzing the condition 
of the population as reflected in mortality 
and morbidity data; (4) by comparing ex- 
isting public health activities in the area 
with those which experience in public health 
work in other jurisdictions has indicated are 
required for significant results; and (5) by 
analyzing the environment of the area to 
determine whether there are conditions pres- 
ent which, if not properly supervised and 
controlled, might prove hazardous to the 
public health. 

Expenditures for the essential health serv- 
ices in 166 cities over 25,000 with municipal 
health departments in 1943, according to 
The 1944 Municipal Year Book averaged 
$1 per capita, ranging from 77 cents per 
capita in 74 cities of 25,000 to 50,000 to 
$1.17 in six cities of 500,000 to 1,000,000 
population, while 94 cities between 10,000 
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and 25,000 spent 69 cents per capita includ- 
ing revenue from all sources. To provide a 
well-rounded health program (exclusive of 
communicable disease and other hospitaliza- 
tion and of bedside nursing services in the 
home) requires an expenditure from $1.75 to 
$2 per capita. But few localities have 
attained this level and the American Public 
Health Association has set $1 per capita as 
the minimum amount needed to provide the 
essential services. 


Fairly adequate standard ratios of nurs- 
ing and sanitation personnel to population 
units have been developed. These standards 
indicate that there should be at least two 
full-time employees in environmental sani- 
tation work for each 50,000 people and one 
clerk for each 15,000 population. There 
should be at least one public health nurse 
for each 4,000 to 5,000 population and each 
health department should have at least one 
trained statistician and one employee trained 
in health education. The total number of 
full-time municipal health department em- 
ployees performing essential services, ac- 
cording to The 1944 Municipal Year Book, 
ranges from an average of 1.7 employees per 
10,000 population in 160 cities of 10,000 to 
25,000 and 2.5 employees in 177 cities of 
25,000 to 50,000, up to 4.6 per 10,000 popu- 
lation in eight cities of 500,000 to 1,000,000. 
The proportion of part-time personnel 
ranges between 10 to 20 per cent of the 
full-time personnel. A most important con- 
sideration with regard to personnel is their 
training and experience. In addition to the 
basic training in their profession the spe- 
cialists should devote a year or more to 
special study and practice in public health 
work at one of the nine schools that’ have 
membership in the Association of Schools of 
Public Health. 


Ultimately the success of health adminis- 
tration must be determined by trends in 
morbidity and mortality rates. Accurate and 
complete reporting of vital statistics is there- 
fore essential to sound health program plan- 
ning and in analyzing the results of public 





*Ira V. Hiscock, Community Health Organiza- 
tion (New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1939), 
pp. 302-305. 
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health activities. The mortality rates are 
perhaps most useful in showing trends for 
specific diseases. By noting the change in 
number of deaths over a period of years a 
rough idea can be obtained of the effective- 
ness of health department practices in deal- 
ing with each disease. Mortality rates have 
a second sphere of usefulness in indicating 
what health problems are most pressing in 
a given community. If the infant mortality 
rate of a community is exceptionally low it 
is inefficient for the health department to 
increase its activities in that direction until 
more pressing problems are solved. 

Perhaps the best way of determining com- 
munity health needs is through the use of 
the Evaluation Schedule issued in the fall 
of 1943 by the American Public Health As- 
sociation together with a Guide showing how 
ii is used. This Schedule, which is an out- 
growth of the old Appraisal Form first pub- 
lished in 1925, permits comparisons between 
cities and indicates changes in local services 
over a period of years. A diagnosis of this 
type is highly essential in long-term plan- 
ning for health services. Schedules filled out 
and sent to the APHA are graded and re- 
turned to the community with comment on 
the local program viewed from the stand- 
point of country-wide practice. Moreover, 
the APHA compiles information on accom- 
plishments in each health service in each 
city or county submitting a completed 
Schedule; these data were published in the 
form of charts showing the range of health 
experience and practice in 134 communities. 
This report, entitled Health Practice Indices 
(1943, 73 pages), enables municipal officials 
to ascertain whether the accomplishment for 
a particular local health service is in the 
upper, middle, or lower quartile range. Plans 
are under way whereby each full-time local 
health department will eventually have its 
place in an approved national registration 


area for which this diagnostic and factual 
data will be available. 


CONCLUSION 


The health departments of many cities 
suffer from a lack of coordination and the 
absence of any long-range plans for the im- 
provement of the health program, the initia- 
tion of new services, and the development of 
modern health protection procedures. It jis 
the responsibility of the chief administrator 
and the health officer to evaluate all official 
and unofficial health activities in the com- 
munity in terms of area of administration, 
organization setup, and specific services and 
on this basis to prepare a full-time com- 
munity health program for providing essen- 
tial health services. Future programs for 
health service also will need to include plans 
for making available in one way or another 
all the new means of handling disease and 
promoting health which will be known to the 
returning veterans. This means better health 
departments, better medical and dental serv- 
ices, hospitalization when indicated, the 
means of early diagnosis, laboratory, and 
X-ray services —all within the means of 
every person. 

The war experience has showed that a 
person’s health is no longer his own personal 
affair but that society with an investment 
in his training and security also has an in- 
terest in his medical care. This calls for the 
relocation of professional personnel and 
physical facilities so that under the national 
health program the best techniques known 
may be made generally available. Toward 
this end medical educators in cooperation 
with governmental agencies are making sur- 
veys to determine the postwar requirements 
in every part of the country for trained per- 
sonnel in medicine and dentistry. Public 
health education will have to overcome the 
general lack of appreciation of the need and 
understanding of the benefits of preventive 
and early treatment. 
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A Fundamental Job of Management 


By PAUL MOONEY* 


Consultant on Industrial Relations 


Some requirements for a good executive are ability to analyze a problem, to 
plan solutions, to sell his ideas, to follow through, and to develop subordinates. 


HAT are the “fundamentals of man- 

agement”’— or are there any such 

things? I think that depends on the 
answer to another question: “What does an 
executive do?” If the reply to this latter 
question indicates that there are certain 
“common denominator” duties or tasks which 
represent an important part of practically 
every executive’s work, then those common 
responsibilities represent the fundamentals 
of management in the same sense that tac- 
tics, strategy and logistics represent some of 
the fundamentals of military science. 

I’ve asked scores of executives what they 
do, and of course have received almost as 
many different answers. Most of the replies, 
however, could be summed up on this state- 
ment: “an executive’s job consists primarily 
of solving problems.” This general descrip- 
tion seems to apply whether the executive 
works in sales, production, finance or some 
other field in management, so solving prob- 
lems is a common denominator which runs 
through all executive jobs. Let’s consider 
what an executive needs to know, and to 
know how to do, to solve problems. Cer- 
tainly he must have technical knowledge 
concerning the field in which he operates. .. . 
But technical knowledge alone does not 
make an executive. . . . To be a manager 
a man has to have what it takes to solve 
the problems which stump his subordinates, 
so to direct the work of these subordinates 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Mooney was engaged in 
training work with Armour and Company for seven 
years and in industrial relations work for Kroeger 
Grocery and Baking Company for 12 years before 
going into business for himself early this year as 
a consultant in training and industrial relations. 

This article is part of a series of letters supposed- 
ly addressed to the president of the company in 
which the writer is employed and is an extract 
reprinted with permission from the April-June issue 
of Advanced Management, the quarterly journal of 
the Society for the Advancement of Management. 


as to avoid or minimize problems, which 
might otherwise develop. This is the major 
requirement of an executive whether he is 
in finance, production, sales or some other 
field. So let’s consider what it takes to solve 
such problems, to be a competent manager. 


Before anyone can solve a problem of any 
kind, he needs to have a clear knowledge of 
the cause or causes of that problem. Other- 
wise his efforts to remedy the difficulty rep- 
resent sheer guess-work. Now the only 
effective way to get at the causes of any 
problem, whether it is why the beautiful 
blond took poison, or why sales are down, 
is through analysis. Since solving problems 
is the principal occupation of most execu- 
tives, and the first step in doing this is to 
make an analysis, it goes without saying that 
a knowledge of how to analyze is one of the 
fundamental requirements of an executive. 


Should that seem almost too obvious to 
mention, let me remark that precious few 
executives of my acquaintance know how to 
analyze. Most of them, to be sure, guess 
right more often than they guess wrong, but 
I'm not discussing guessing. I am discuss- 
ing a sound knowledge of analysis based on 
a thorough grasp of the principles of analy- 
sis and how to apply those principles. Since 
my contention may seem rather extreme, put 
it to this test. Ask the men who report to 
you to write down and submit to you the 
principles of analysis. As a measure of their 
efforts you might start by writing down the 
principles yourself. Then compare your 
efforts with those of your division heads, see 


’ how much agreement you get, see how many 


of the so-called principles make sense. So far 
I haven’t found any two men who agreed on 
what these principles were, and most of what 
I’ve got represented a collection of gener- 
alities rather than principles. 
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Then by way of contrast and encourage- 
ment, ask a like number of our plant trainers 
to write down the principles of training. I 
think you'll find that what you get from 
them agrees practically word for word, be- 
cause we not only made them memorize 
these principles, but made them sweat in 
learning how to apply them. Ask these 
trainers too, whether they are doing a better 
job of training now than they did before 
they mastered these principles, and I think 
you will be agreeably surprised by the en- 
thusiastic affirmatives you get from them. 
It has been demonstrated so conclusively on 
a nation-wide scale by Training Within In- 
dustry that you can enormously step up the 
training efforts of experienced foremen by 
giving them a sound grasp of the principles 
of training that I maintain executives, even 
experienced ones, would benefit similarly 
from training in analysis and the other fun- 
damentals of management. 

There are several additional fundamentals 
of management in which I think executives 
need training, and all stem from this basic 
executive job of solving problems. When an 
executive has determined the cause or causes 
of a problem, he has made only a start 
toward its solution. What can be done to 
correct or eliminate these causes? In a busi- 
ness organization of any size, answering this 
question involves two things: determining 
what to do, and deciding when, how and by 
whom it is going to be done. To determine 
that profits are too low because sales costs 
are too high is of little value until someone 
devises a less expensive selling method into 
effective operation. So planning is a second 
fundamental of management in which execu- 
tives should be expert... . 

From my observation, we aren’t much dif- 
ferent from executives in other industries. 
All too characteristically, planning in the 
upper levels of management ends with de- 
ciding upon an objective and sketchily filling 
in the outlines of how to reach it. The “de- 
tails’ about who is going to do this, and 
exactly how that will be done, commonly is 
left to subordinate executives. This disposi- 
tion I believe goes far toward explaining why 
the typical organization is so continuously 
plagued with chronic problems. Top man- 
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agement never has got around to planning 
a solution to them on down to the last de- 
tail with the same thoroughness that a suc- 
cessful general plans out the work to be 
done by his air force, infantry, his engineers, 
and the jobs to be done by the other spe- 
cialized forces under his command in order 
to realize the objective he has established, 
Of course this means a tremendous amount 
of work, and the general couldn’t dream of 
doing but a fraction of it himself. Some part 
of this planning which is essential to realiz- 
ing an objective, whether it is military or 
industrial must be done by every officer or 
executive involved in the operation. In view 
of the vital importance of this function, I 
venture to suggest that top management 
assure itself that executives understand the 
basic principles of planning, instead of 
merely assuming that they must know, or 
cannot help learning, because it is such an 
important part of their work. 

The fact that management has carefully 
planned out all the work which must be done 
to realize a particular objective does not in 
itself insure that everyone involved will 
promptly pitch in and do that work. People 
are funny that way. They don’t leap for- 
ward and give their all to a cause simply 
because someone else says its a good idea. 
People are notoriously lazy, wedded to their 
accustomed habits of thought and action, re- 
luctant to accept new ideas. These deep- 
seated human traits represent obstacles to 
any objective an organization undertakes. 
Before management can hope to realize any 
plan, it must overcome these walls of resist- 
ance and inertia which surround the hun- 
dreds or thousands of men and women who 
must execute the plan. True, if the boss says 
it’s a good idea, or that it must be done, the 
people nearest him will go to work, or at 
least go through the motions of carrying 
out the objective. But ideas and objectives 
launched on this basis usually are over- 
whelmed by indifference long before they 
produce anything resembling worth-while 
results. 

Management never can afford to forget 
that an executive rarely produces any goods 
or sells any products.. He gets results only 
through the efforts of his subordinates. How 
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effectively his plans are carried out depends 
to a great extent on how well his subordi- 
nates understand and how thoroughly they 
believe in those plans. Unless they are con- 
yinced the boss’ plans can and should be 
carried out, results are certain to be medi- 
ocre, just as a football team would make 
hash out of a play given them by the coach 
which they didn’t understand and did not 
believe would work. An executive therefore 
must be able to motivate if not inspire his 
subordinates. That means he must be able 
to sell his ideas, his plans to these subor- 
dinates. Since this is a task which faces 
every executive, I think you will agree that 
a knowledge of how to sell ideas is another 
fundamental of management with which 
every executive should be familiar. 

Whenever you give me a particular assign- 
ment, you have a habit of dropping by in a 
few days or a few weeks later to inquire 
how I am getting along with it. You even 
stop by quite often even though you appar- 
ently have nothing in particular to discuss! 
Like everyone else, I’m flattered by this 
attention, and I'll confess I didn’t realize at 
first that these visits were prompted by 
something besides your usual thoughtful- 
ness. It finally dawned on me that when I 
got a job from you, I had better get busy 
and get it done, or at least be able to tell 
you what progress I was making. I also 
came to realize that this did not just apply 
to particular assignments; it held true so 
far as my over-all responsibilities as well. 
The net result has been that you have 
secured far better performance from me than 
you would have without this friendly but 
effective follow-up. 

Do you have any idea how much better 
organization this would be if every executive 
followed up even one-fourth as effectively as 
you do? I have a pretty good imagination, 
but it doesn’t stretch that far. Effective 
follow-up is one of those things we’ve got 
the least of in this organization, and from 
my observation of, and experience in, other 
organizations I can assure you that the only 
difference between this company and others 
is that we aren’t quite as bad as the average. 
But the average is so bad that we have no 
occasion for rejoicing, except over the 


enormous benefits we would receive if we 
rolled up our sleeves and did something 
about this universal plague. 

Calling to mind again the fact that people 
are lazy, reluctant to change existing habits, 
and resist new ideas, makes it perfectly evi- 
dent that even though you do the best job in 
the world of selling an idea or objective in 
an organization, you must follow through 
promptly and consistently if you hope to 
get that objective realized. . . . One of the 
reasons our performance so frequently falls 
far below our plans is that so many of our 
executives, much as they talk about its im- 
portance, haven’t yet learned how to follow 
through. In view of the major contribution 
it makes to results, follow-through certainly 
rates as a fundamental of management, and 
executives therefore should be thoroughly 
familiar with the principles and practices of 
this subject. 

One of the gravest weaknesses of execu- 
lives in general, ours not excepted, is the 
poor job they do of developing their sub- 
ordinates. In view of the old and continuous 
lament that “there aren’t enough good men 
to go around,” in view of the low standing 
the foreman has both with workers and his 
bosses, there isn’t much need of arguing this 
point. I should like to emphasize it briefly 
with a general illustration—general only be- 
cause there is no need of naming names. 
We have on our administrative payroll the 
names of a number of men who you and 
1 and most other people will admit are pretty 
weak sisters. If we wrote down all these 
names, we would find that they totalled at 
least ten to fifteen per cent of our executive 
personnel. As a matter of consolation, I 
have informally checked this subject with 
thirty or forty other organizations and find 
they are in about the same pickle. I need 
not remind you that this isn’t just another 
way of saying that our management is 85-90 
per cent perfect. I’m talking about the 
men, who measured in relative terms, are so 
weak that they are generally regarded as 
deadheads. And many of them, as you know, 
have been in their present jobs for years. 
This accumulation of dead timber—and bear 
in mind each of these men is in an executive 
position, which means that anywhere from 
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fifty to five hundred men suffer from his 
incompetence — is sobering evidence that 
management has a lot to learn when it comes 
to developing competent subordinates. Surely 
it we were on our toes in this respect we 
would have made or removed these men 
long ago, instead of letting so many of them 
block our progress for so many years. I 
have no notion that management ever will 
reach perfection, but as I said before, if in- 
dustry will apply itself to developing men 
with the same energy and ingenuity it has 
shown in developing machines and processes, 
it is bound to make comparable progress. So 
let’s write down a knowledge of how to de- 
velop subordinates as another fundamental 
of management in which every executive 
should be skilled. 

Doubtless there are other fundamentals 
of management in addition to those I have 
mentioned—analysis, planning, selling ideas, 
follow-through and developing subordinates. 
But if all our present executives were rea- 
sonably proficient on just these five, we’d 
certainly have a vastly better organization 
than we have today. This does not mean to 
imply that all our present executives are 
duds on these fundamentals. On the con- 
trary, we have a number of men who are 
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Recent Federal Actions Affecting Cities 

URPLUS War Property. A plan for the 

disposal of surplus property that gives 

state and local units first choice and 
also time and price preferences has been 
approved by the President. The law creates 
a surplus property board that is required to 
offer surpluses to states and local govern- 
ments first; surplus medical or educational 
property may be sold or leased to states or 
local tax-supported units or given to units 
that cannot afford to pay for them; the legiti- 
mate needs of municipalities for a surplus 
item will be determined and the surplus al- 
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extraordinarily keen on several of them. But 
I doubt that you would rate very many of 
us A-1 on all these fundamentals, and | 
know you would be the first to admit that 
many of us are pretty weak on more than 
one. Is it unreasonable to assume that if, 
collectively, we recognized the vital impor- 
tance of a sound knowledge of these funda- 
mentals to first-rate performance by an ex- 
ecutive, and pooled our collective knowledge 
of the principles and practice of these funda- 
mentals, we might as a group considerably 
better our performance? We have demon- 
strated that we can make real money by 
training production workers in the essentials 
of their jobs. Everyone agrees that our su- 
pervisory organization has benefited consid- 
erably from Job Instructor Training, cover- 
ing one of the essentials of their jobs. In 
view of this favorable experience and the 
fact that a really first-rate executive steps 
up the performance of the entire organiza- 
tion under him, it is time we begin to train 
our executives in the essentials of their jobs, 
the fundamentals of management. Unless 
we get started soon, we'll find that, thanks 
to training, our rank and file workers and 
our supervisors will know their jobs better 
than the bosses know theirs. 


located to municipalities within the limits of 
its availability ; surplus property which has no 
commercial value may be donated to local 
governments; surplus airports, harbor, and 
port facilities, power transmission lines, and 
rights-of-way will not be sold to private 
buyers over protest, or against the interest 
of cities. 

While Congress debated the Surplus War 
Property Administration had disposed of 
$38,000,000 in Federal surplus war prop- 
erty between May 15 and August 15 through 
five of its disposal agencies. Treasury Pro- 
curement, which handled consumer goods of 
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the type in which municipalities are most in- 
terested, had done the biggest business; dur- 
ing July it disposed of $7,600,000 of surplus 
goods appraised at $9,000,000 representing 
an average sales basis of 841% cents on the 
dollar of real value. Cities are especially 
interested in the 23,000 trucks already de- 
clared as surplus and the 30,000 additional 
trucks that are expected to be surplus soon. 
According to the Washington News Letter of 
the American Municipal Association the 
policy of the Procurement Division placed 
local governmental needs behind those of 
agriculture and certain businesses unless the 
trucks were to be used in public safety or 
health activities. 


Public Works Planning. The war mobili- 
zation and reconversion bill (S. 2051) as 
passed by Congress and sent to the President 
authorizes the federal works administrator 
to make interest free “loans or advances” to 
municipalities to aid in financing the plan- 
ning of postwar public works projects. The 
advances will not be repayable until and 
unless planned construction is actually un- 
dertaken. No funds are now available for 
this purpose and with the end of the Lynch 
bill (H.R. 2783) it is not expected that 
Congress will appropriate funds for local 
planning this year. 


Census of Selected Areas. 1f Congress ap- 
propriates the necessary funds the Census 
Bureau plans a sample census of 50 principal 
industrial areas and a spotcheck of about 
three hundred rural and urban areas in 1945. 
Data on family income, expenditures, and 
savings as well as location of migrant work- 
ers will give information needed by federal 
and local officials in planning for possible 
postwar unemployment. A sample census in 
10 areas this year indicates that more than 
1,750,000 persons have migrated into heavy 
production centers in various parts of the 
country. 


Highways. Congress is expected to pass 
some legislation providing federal aid for 
highways and urban streets after the Novem- 
ber election. On September 15 the Senate 
passed the Hayden bill (S. 2105) but the 
House has not yet acted on the Robinson 
bill (H.R. 4915). The Senate bill is basi- 


cally similar to the House bill (Pustic 
MANAGEMENT, July, 1944, page 209) but it 
raises the authorized appropriations from 
$1,500,000,000 to $1,950,000,000 for the 
three years, reduces the minimum size of 
cities eligible for federal aid to streets from 
10,000 to 5,000 population, and sets up a 
new formula for apportioning funds to urban 
areas—the ratio of the state’s urban popula- 
tion to the total urban population of the 
country. The federal contribution is in- 
creased from 50 to 60 per cent in the second 
and third years. 


Same Personnel Serve as Police and 
Firemen in Small City 


UNTINGTON WOODS, Michigan, 

with an estimated population of 2,900, 
has had 12 years of successful experience 
with the same personnel serving as police 
and firemen. The public safety force con- 
sists of the chief, four men, and two part- 
time employees. The chief is on duty daily 
except Sunday during city hall hours and is 
on call at any time. The four men work in 
pairs, 24 hours on and 24 hours off, and 
alternate every six hours between patrol duty 
in a two-way radio car and inside duty. The 
man on patrol is primarily a policeman but 
responds to fire calls upon radio contact. The 
inside man acts as fireman responding to 
fire calls with the fire truck being met at the 
fire by the patrol car. In case of a serious 
fire the public works employees are called by 
siren in the daytime and phone at night and 
receive the pay of volunteer firemen. The 
part-time employees are high school or col- 
lege students who work on alternate nights 
taking phone calls and attending the station 
in the absence of the regular man. The city 
also has a stand-by agreement with the ad- 
joining city of Royal Oak but has never had 
to call for help. 


This plan of assigning fire and police work 
to the same men has proved satisfactory in 
this small .residential suburb of Detroit 
which covers only 1.75 square miles and has 
approximately nine hundred single-family 
residences and no business district. The fire 
loss for the last six years totals only $5,025. 
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The police problem is simple, speeding being 
the most common cause of arrest, burglaries 
are few, and there are no homicides. In 1943 
the cost of both police and fire service was 
$16,730 or $5.77 per capita. 

Other small Michigan cities which are 
reported by the Michigan Municipal League 
as having combined police and fire functions 
in the same personnel are Cadillac, Center- 
line, East Detroit, East Grand Rapids, East 
Lansing, Grosse Pointe Shores, Ludington, 
Portland, Roseville, St. Clair Shores, and 
Sturgis——E. H. WATERHOUSE, city manager, 
Huntington Woods, Michigan. 


Municipal Employee Safety Program Pays 
Money and Morale Dividends 


N employees’ safety committee in nine 

months paid $28,000 in dividends to 
the city of Berkeley, California. This sum 
was a refund on the city’s workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance premium of $53,000 for 
the year 1943-44 made by the California 
State Compensation Insurance Fund which 
operates on a cost basis returning any profits 
to the policyholders in direct proportion to 
their ability to reduce accidents. The safety 
committee was organized a year ago after 
the state made a careful analysis of causes 
of accidents among city employees over a 
period of four years which revealed a heavy 
man-hour loss and increasing insurance 
costs. 

Berkeley has carried on accident preven- 
tion work for a number of years but safety 
activities were left to the discretion of the 
various departments and were not coordi- 
nated. The present labor problem, combined 
with the increasing insurance costs, made it 
necessary to start immediately on an in- 
tensive safety campaign. The first step taken 
was the formation of a general safety com- 
mittee composed of the heads of the nine 
operating departments under the chairman- 
ship of the personnel director. The commit- 
tee meets once each month and discusses 
each accident that has occurred during the 
previous month and recommendations are 
made to prevent the recurrence of a similar 
accident. The various departments must in- 
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vestigate each accident occurring within the 
department and report to the general safety 
committee the cause and corrective action 
taken. A representative of the State Fund 
attends each meeting in the capacity of ad- 
visor. 

A decision was reached at the first meet- 
ing of the general committee to hold a series 
of meetings for all the city employees in or- 
der to acquaint them with conditions as they 
existed and to enlist their support for the 
safety campaign. The meetings were pre- 
sided over by the respective department 
heads who, with the aid of the safety engi- 
neering department of the State Compensa- 
tion Insurance Fund, presented the general 
picture and the specific problems of each 
department to the employees. A series of 
nine meetings was required to reach all em- 
ployees. 


During the first quarter of the 1943-44 
fiscal year before the safety committee be- 
gan its work, 66 employees were injured by 
accidents which in 14 cases caused em- 
ployees to lose time from work. During the 
next nine months only 137 employees were 
injured and there were only 25 lost-time 
accidents. The cost per case has been re- 
duced from $281 in 1941 to approximately 
$63 in 1944. These figures are important not 
only in terms of lower insurance costs but 
in terms of prevention of human suffering 
through injury —GeErrit VANDER ENDE, city 
manager, Berkeley, California. 


Levies 10 Per Cent Tax on Utilities to 
Finance Postwar Program 


Y a vote of nearly two-to-one the citi- 

zens of West Palm Beach, Florida 
(33,693), recently approved an ordinance 
levying a 10 per cent tax on local utility 
services to finance a seven-year postwar 
improvement and maintenance program call- 
ing for an expenditure of $1,688,000. The 
new tax, as provided in an ordinance previ- 
ously adopted by the city commission, ap- 
plies to sales of electricity, gas, water, and 
telephone service. The tax is to be added 
to the monthly bills—10 per cent on each 
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utility bill up to $25, 5 per cent on the next 
$50, and 1 per cent on any charge over $75. 
It is estimated that the tax will range from 
75 cents to $1.50 per month per family. The 
utility companies are required to collect the 
tax with bills for service; failure to collect 
the tax makes the company liable to the city 
for the amount of the tax. Any consumer 
who fails or refuses to pay the tax is subject 
to a fine of not more than $100 or imprison- 
ment of not more than 10 days, or both. 
Utility companies are required to keep com- 
plete records for inspection by the city. Tax 
revenues are to be turned over to the city 
monthly and credited to the general munici- 
pal fund. 

This new tax which became effective on 
September 10 will provide an annual revenue 
of $175,000 which will be applied to financ- 
ing the seven-year postwar program set 
forth in a city commission finance committee 
report appended to the tax ordinance and 
also approved by the voters. The report 
includes a schedule of specific projects to be 
undertaken, the estimated total seven-year 
cost of each, the average cost per year, pro- 
posed expenditures for the first two years 
after the war, and annual recurring additions 
to the budget as a result of expanded service. 
The projects include the prevention of lake 
pollution; reconstruction of collapsed sewers 
and burned out incinerators; repairs and 
extension of streets, sidewalks, and seawalls; 
replacement of equipment for fire, police, 
health, and public works departments; con- 
struction of a two-story fire station; and 
codification of city ordinances. It is esti- 
mated that during the first two years after 
the war the city would spend a total of 
$558,000—the utility tax of $175,000 a year 
being supplemented by $208,000 which the 
city has accumulated as a result of abnormal 
tax collections and curtailed operations dur- 
ing the war. 

In its report the finance committee of the 
commission pointed out that the city had 
not issued any bonds for public improve- 
ments since 1926 and that it would be about 
22 years more before the bonded debt would 
be reduced to the legal debt limit and bonds 
could again be issued for improvements. 
The committee also pointed out that the 


city is losing more than $250,000 a year in 
tax revenues as a result of a $5,000 home- 
stead exemption enacted by the state legis- 
lature in 1934, and that the present tax rate 
of $2 per $100 assessed valuation is the 
maximum rate allowed by the charter. Be- 
cause of the loss in operating revenues 
through homestead exemption the city has 
been unable to maintain, preserve, or replace 
its capital improvements from its current 
operating budget of $600,000 a year. These 
facts regarding the financial condition of 
the city and the need for public improve- 
ments were set forth in a circular which gave 
the names of 15 local organizations which 
endorse the program and the proposed tax. 

Thus the seven-year program will be fi- 
nanced from current revenues. The city 
commission will review the program annually 
prior to the adoption of the annual budget. 
The city manager, the city planning board, 
and department heads will make annual 
studies as a basis for preparing a schedule 
of priorities for each succeeding year and 
suggest whatever additional projects may 
later appear to be necessary.—FRancis B. 
McGarry, city manager, West Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


Dallas Creates New Department 
of Traffic Engineering 


HE recently adopted 1944-45 city 

budget of Dallas, Texas, provides 
$30,000 for a newly created department of 
traffic engineering, headed by a full-time 
traffic engineer appointed by the city man- 
ager. This work was previously handled in 
the public works department and expendi- 
tures last year were only $4,100. The first 
task of the traffic engineer is to cooperate 
with the city planning engineer and public 
works director in preparing plans and speci- 
fications for postwar construction of streets 
and boulevards on the basis of the compre- 
hensive city plan which will be completed 
early in 1945. The staff of the new depart- 
ment includes a full-time traffic safety direc- 
tor who will serve as secretary of a citizens’ 
traffic commission of 40 persons appointed 
by the city manager with the approval of 
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the council. An intensive educational pro- 
gram will be conducted with a view to cut- 
ting down an alarming increase in traffic 
accidents during the last year. 

To secure the cooperation of other munici- 
pal agencies the city has set up a traffic 
committee to coordinate all phases of the 
traffic and transportation problem to the 
end that the street system will provide maxi- 
mum service efficiently and safely. The traf- 
fic committee is composed of the city 
manager as chairman, police chief, city en- 
gineer, traffic judge, city attorney, city 
planning engineer, traffic engineer, manager 
of the local transit company, school super- 
intendent, supervisor of public utilities, di- 
rector of traffic safety, and chairman of 
the citizens’ traffic commission—V. R. 
SMITHAM, acting city manager, Dallas, 
Texas. 


Handling Interdepartmental Problems 


N Kansas City, Missouri, City Manager 

L. P. Cookingham has recently adopted 
the practice of issuing memoranda on “‘inter- 
departmental policy’ on matters involving 
two or more departments. When a specific 
problem arises the manager meets with the 
heads of departments involved and a pro- 
cedure or policy for handling it is determined 
and a memorandum prepared and signed by 
the city manager and by the heads of the 
departments concerned. For example, there 
was a question as to whether the park super- 
intendent or the director of public works 
was responsible for the maintenance of a 
creek channel in park areas. At a conference 
with the city manager it was decided that 
the park department would keep the channel 
free from obstructions, remove all debris 
accumulating in the channel, and maintain 
the slopes and banks above the retaining 
wall. The public works department on the 
other hand agreed to do all structural main- 
tenance and repairs to the paved portion 
of the channel and to the masonry or con- 
crete walls adjacent to the pavement, and 
also repair any damage due to flood waters 
or other causes. The procedure to be fol- 
lowed was set forth in a two-page memo, a 
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copy of which was sent to all department 
heads, with the result that the idea will be 
used regularly on problems involving several] 
departments. 


Municipal Off-Street Parking Lots to Be 
Financed by Special Asssesments 


HE city council of Burlingame, Cali- 

fornia (15,940), has authorized the de- 
velopment of publicly owned and operated 
off-street parking areas in the congested 
business district financed by special assess- 
ments against the benefiting property own- 
ers—the downtown merchants and business- 
men. This step was made necessary by the 
heavy flow of traffic on relatively narrow 
streets and the limited parking space in the 
business district. The parking areas as 
planned by the city engineer and a com- 
mittee of the local chamber of commerce will 
be within reasonable walking distance of the 
main shopping district. 

It has been assumed that the parking lots 
will benefit the entire downtown business 
district because the lots will deter further 
decentralization of business. Therefore all 
the land in the benefit district will be as- 
sessed at a fixed rate per front foot. The 
district is to be divided into zones and prop- 
erty abutting a parking lot will receive spe- 
cial benefits such as ease of access to shops 
and such property will pay an additional 
front foot assessment. Other property in the 
district will pay varying additional amounts 
depending upon such factors as proximity 
to a parking area, habits of customers, traffic 
regulations, and safety and time factors. All 
property in the city will contribute to the 
cost to the extent represented by the removal 
of the land for the parking lots from the 
tax rolls. 

Special assessment districts for the acquisi- 
tion of land and for the construction of park- 
ing areas are authorized by the California 
vehicle parking district act of 1943. The 
city council acted after signatures represent- 
ing 20 per cent of the assessed land valua- 
tion in the district had been obtained— 
C. L. Loncson, city engineer, Burlingame, 
California. 
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Colonel Henry M. Waite Dies 


OLONEL HENRY M. WAITE, the 

dean of the city manager profession, 
died in Washington, D. C., on September 1 
at the age of 75. After completing his work 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy he was engaged in various engineering 
capacities with several railroads until 1912 
when he became city engineer of Cincinnati. 
He was appointed the first city manager of 
Dayton, Ohio, on January 1, 1914, and was 
one of eight city managers who met in 
Springfield, Ohio, later that year to organize 
the City Managers’ Association (changed to 
International City Managers’ Association at 
the Montreal Conference in 1924). Early in 
1918 he resigned his city manager position 
to become a colonel of engineers in the 
transportation corps and served with the 
AEF in France and with the army of occu- 
pation in Germany. After the war he was 
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vice-president and chief engineer of a large 
construction company in New York City, 
1919-23; engaged in private engineering 
consulting practice in New York, 1923-27; 
chief engineer of the Cincinnati Union 
Terminal Company, 1927-33; deputy admin- 
istrator of the federal Public Works Admin- 
istration in Washington, 1933-34; and 
director of the regional department of eco- 
nomic security, Cincinnati, 1934-37. He was 
chairman of the Chicago Subway Commis- 
sion for the PWA, chairman of two commit- 
tees of the National Resources Planning 
Board, and from 1940 until the time of his 
death was head of the War Projects Unit, 
United States Bureau of the Budget. Colonel 
Waite was the second president of the 
ICMA in 1915 and was elected the first 
honorary member in 1924. He received hon- 
orary degrees from several universities and 
high awards from the governments of the 
United States and France. 














What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news-letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 











City War Memorial 


ADUCAH, Kentucky (33,765), has pur- 
chased two blocks of property for a recrea- 
tional center to be known as a “living war 
memorial.” Plans call for the entire two blocks 
to be surrounded by a concrete wall and to be 


*Chiefly from news-letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, Federation of Tax Admin- 
istrators, Governmental Research Association, In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers, International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, International City 
Managers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, National Association of Assessing Offi- 
cers, National Association of Housing Officials, 
National Fire Protection Association, and United 
States Conference of Mayors. 


furnished with grandstands to seat two thousand 
and with baseball and softball fields, a cinder 
track, and other sports equipment. 


Water Tank Maintenance 


When Westerville, Ohio (3,146), decided to 
have its 200,000-gallon water tower painted and 
cleaned, City Manager R. W. Shoemaker re- 
quired tank maintenance firms to submit prices 
on a combined bid and acceptance form setting 
forth specifications for the work to be done as 
prepared by the city. One firm used its own 
contract form and the bids submitted by several 
other firms contained vague items for replacing 
rivets, “cleaning out,”’ “testing for public safe- 
ty,” and so on. Correspondence with four towns 
which had recently completed tank repair work 
revealed that the average of “extras” totaled 
more than $2,500 for each town. All bids were 
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rejected and new prices requested on the basis 
of the city’s original specifications which re- 
quire that the city be notified of needed struc- 
tural repairs and that the city may handle such 
repairs on its own account or under a separate 
contract. The full specifications appear in an 
article in the September, 1944, issue of Public 
Works magazine. 


A City-Wide Street Tree Plan 


Cleveland, Ohio, has set aside $50,000 for a 
street tree program for the last four months of 
1944. A city forester and staff have been em- 
ployed and the program of the city’s bureau of 
forestry for next year calls for an expenditure 
of $250,000. The city has five thousand re- 
quests for tree repair work to be done. The 
general street tree program of the city includes 
(1) the repair and maintenance of existing trees, 
including trimming, surgery, spraying, and re- 
moval of dead trees and limbs; and (2) planting 
of new trees only where the need is urgent at 
first with gradual speeding-up as repair and 
maintenance work relaxes. 


Employs Counselor on Insurance Problems 


Green Bay, Wisconsin (46,235), has reduced 
insurance costs and secured better coverage by 
engaging an insurance counselor who reviews 
policies, makes recommendations as to financial 
soundness of companies, and checks buildings to 
see that the city receives credit for good risks. 
Since the counselor was first employed five years 
ago some policies have been rewritten with ex- 
tended coverage. For example, liability and 
property damage insurance now carries endorse- 
ments covering cars used by city employees 
but not owned by the city. The city now re- 
quires a liability policy covering injuries to the 
public before issuing a permit for an overhang- 
ing street sign. For his work the counselor 
receives from the city a fee of $150 a year on 
a five-year contract. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Augusta, Georgia, has adopted ordinances 
creating a recreation commission and providing 
for a farmers’ wholesale produce market. . . . 
Miami, Florida, has authorized the city man- 
ager to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquor 
for a period of 24 hours during any time of 
public emergency. . . . Olympia, Washington, 
has adopted the standard ordinance regulating 
eating and drinking establishments; after six 
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months no restaurants except those graded “A” 
and “B” will be permitted to operate. . . 
Klamath Falls, Oregon (16,497), has levied a 
license fee of $500 a year on night clubs with a 
seating capacity up to one hundred plus $5 per 
additional seat. . . . Springfield, Illinois, and 
Salt Lake City, Utah, have adopted ordinances 
regulating circuses from safety standpoints. . . , 
Flint, Michigan, has adopted a taxicab rate ordi- 
nance, and Denver, Colorado, an ordinance reg- 
ulating auctioneers and auction houses. . . . Los 
Ange'es has adopted a temporary ordinance pro- 
viding that all dogs shall be kept on the owner’s 
premises or if off such premises shall be re- 
strained by a leash not exceeding six feet in 
length. . . . Akron, Ohio, recently adopted an 
ordinance providing a license of $20 a year for 
coin-operated amusement devices. If the device 
disturbs “the peace and quiet of the neighbor- 
hood” the license may be revoked after a hear- 
ing. .. . Eugene, Oregon (20,838), has adopted 
a rent control ordinance fixing as maximum 
rents those charged on January 1, 1943. Eugene 
also has adopted an ordinancé prohibiting horses 
from being hitched to parking meters. 


Women “Man” Fire Alarm Bureau 


Pasadena, California, has combined the fire 
alarm and fire prevention bureau records units 
in one office which is now “manned” entirely by 
women—two women on duty each shift, one at 
the switchboard and the other keeping records. 
If ‘there is a fire alarm the clerical work is 
abandoned and one operator keeps in touch by 
two-way radio with the apparatus dispatched to 


‘the fire while the other handles the switchboard. 


Collective Bargaining for City Employees 


The city of Santa Monica, California (53,- 
500), can be compelled by mandatory injunction 
to recognize a labor union as the bargaining 
agent for employees of its city-owned bus line, 
according to a recent decision of a California 
Superior Court. The state labor code provisions 
governing collective bargaining applied in this 
case according to the court because the opera- 
tion of the bus line is a “proprietary” and not 
a “governmental” function. The court pointed 
out, however, that this does not require that the 
city execute an agreement with the union and 
that if such an agreement were entered into the 
terms must be governed by the city charter 
and ordinances. In commenting on labor unions 
for governmental employees the court said, “It 
is well to state boldly that there is no law of 
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this state which forbids or renders unlawful the 
organization of public employees for their mu- 
tual welfare and benefit.” All but one of the 
bus line’s 63 employees are members of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and have 
since 1941 sought recognition of their union. 
The full text of the opinion of the court appears 
in the August, 1944, issue of the Municipal Law 
Journal which states that in this case the court 
failed to recognize that the theory of “pro- 
prietary” and “governmental” functions has 
never been applied in the contract field. 


City Installs Parking Meters 


Portsmouth, Ohio (40,466), recently installed 
237 parking meters (Mico) of the manual mul- 
tiple-coin type which provides 12 minutes 
parking for each penny inserted or an hour for 
a nickel. Revenues approximate $60 per day 
and, according to City Manager J. F. Parkinson, 
the installation of the meters has completely 
solved the problem of traffic congestion on the 
two main streets. . . . Boise, Idaho (26,130), 
has operated 577 parking meters since March, 
1940, and the total revenue since that time 
has totaled nearly $150,000. 


Car Dealers Regulated 


The Denver, Colorado, city council has re- 
cently passed an ordinance designed to protect 
the purchasers of automobiles, especially used 
machines. Automobile dealers are required to 
pay an annual license fee of $100 each and to 
post surety bonds of $2,500 with the city. Deal- 
ers must obtain an affidavit regarding the 
speedometer readings of any used car they buy 
and they must make similar affidavits when they 
sell such cars. 


Rating Probationary Employees 


The civil service commission in San Francisco 
is using an experimental service rating plan for 
probationary employees at the end of the second 
and fifth months. The rating plan consists of 
a simple form on which the supervisor checks 
traits on a five-point scale. The traits include 
promptness, attendance, quality of work, and so 
on. Additional traits such as volume of work, 
appearance, and physical fitness are included 
for certain jobs to which they appty. Super- 
visors will also be rated on their ability to train 
and organize work. Rejected probationers must 
be given reasons by the appointing officer. 


Bi-Monthly Bills, New City Activities 


The Louisville, Kentucky, city water depart- 
ment since the beginning of this year has read 
water meters and mailed bills on a bi-monthly 
basis instead of once a month as in previous 
years. The change is estimated to save the city 
about $50,000 a year... . Yonkers, New York 
(142,598), has recently created a rehab.litation 
commission to survey housing conditions and 
formulate plans looking to postwar elimination 
of substandard housing. Yonkers also has cre- 
ated a department of commerce which wi de- 
velop a plan for attracting new industries and 
help develop municipal resources. 


Cities Plan For Returning Veterans 


The civil service commission of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, is making plans for the reinstatement of 
city employees returning from military service; 
160 out of eight hundred city employees in the 
military service have already been discharged 
and returned to the city pay roll or have de- 
cided not to return to the municipal service. 

. . The civil service commission in Detroit, 
Michigan, will give city employees in military 
service additional leaves of absence equal in 
duration to educational benefits given war vet- 
erans by the federal government. It is estimated 
that about 60 per cent of some 2,500 city em- 
ployees on military leave were under 25 years 
of age when they entered the service and thus 
will be eligible for federal educational benefits. 


Card Rooms Licensed 


San Diego, California, has adopted an ordi- 
nance regulating and licensing card rooms 
(Ordinance No. 2809, new series, April 11, 1944) 
and limiting the games that may be played to 
draw poker and contract or auction bridge (stud 
poker is illegal under state law). Applicants 
must have been county residents for two years 
and must submit the names and fingerprints of 
all those financially interested in the business. 
Applications for such licenses may be denied 
for good cause by the chief of police. No indi- 
vidual may secure a license for more than one 
room and no more than one room at one address 
may be licensed. The rooms are limited to five 
tables each seating seven people and must be 
on the ground floor with the table tops visible 
from the street. The card rooms must be closed 
from 12:00 midnight to 10:00 A.M. and all day 
Sunday. No alcoholic beverages can be sold in 
the room or adjoining rooms. Employees in 
card rooms must secure work permits from 
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the chief of police and pay an annual fee of 
$10 each. The fees of $10 per table are payable 
quarterly in advance. Violation of any provision 
is a misdemeanor carrying maximum fines. The 
licensed card rooms are visited each day by 
the city vice prevention bureau men in order to 
check compliance. In the four months the 
ordinance has been in effect the number of 
licensed rooms has been reduced from 112 to 
55 and reports indicate that gambling for high 
stakes has declined. A separate ordinance (No. 
2847, adopted June 6, 1944) provides that free 
permits for bridge games may be issued to social 
clubs organized for the purpose of playing 
bridge if only regular members are permitted 
to play and if no charge is made for the game 
or the use of the facilities. 


Municipal Off-Street Parking Lots 


HE city plan commission of Madison, 

Wisconsin (67,447), has recommended 
that the city council provide for the estab- 
lishment of city-owned-and-operated  off- 
street parking facilities. The commission sug- 
gested two sites for immediate conversion to 
parking areas and recommended that no city- 
owned property be sold before consideration 
is given to its possible use for off-street park- 
ing or some other municipal purpose. The 
city has accumulated a fund of $60,000 from 
parking meter revenues which has been set 
aside to help finance land acquisition for off- 
street parking. 


A News Bulletin for Councilmen 


Members of the city council of Kansas 
City, Missouri, are kept informed on matters 
which come before the administrative staff 
through a “City Manager’s News Bulletin” 
issued every Monday. This two-page mimeo- 
graphed bulletin contains items of interest 
that may or may not be reported in the local 
press and which are based in part on memos 
submitted to the manager’s office by department 
heads. 


Cities Get State Funds for Housing 


Municipal housing authorities in New York 
City, Elmira, New Rochelle, Port Chester, 
Yonkers, and Utica have contracted to borrow 
$123,000,000 from the New York State Division 
of Housing for the postwar construction of 
15 projects to provide 13,351 homes for low- 
income families. Minimum standards of room 
size, density, and accessibility to community 
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facilities are laid down by the state, but site 
and unit plans are to be developed to fit com- 
munity needs with state and city subsidies as- 
suring low rentals. Preliminary plans for 4,920 
additional dwelling units in Freeport, Rockville 
Center, Tarrytown, and New York City are 
under consideration. Permanent war housing 
in Niagara Falls, North Tonawanda, Tona- 
wanda, Schenectady, Elmira, Brooklyn, and 
Utica will add 4,884 units to the state’s low- 
rent postwar housing supply. 


Joint Planning by Three Towns 


The three Florida towns of Atlantic Beach 
(164), Jacksonville Beach (3,566), and Neptune 
Beach (1,363), have set up a planning com- 
mittee composed of two members from each 
of the governing bodies together with three 
members of the Jacksonville Beaches Chamber 
of Commerce to study a coordinated program 
of public works drawn up for the chamber of 
commerce by a consulting engineer. Typical 
projects that require joint action are zoning 
regulations and building codes, sewerage and 
sewage disposal, a centralized hospital and civic 
center, and community beautification. A spe- 
cial committee headed by James Q. Palmer, 
city manager of Jacksonville Beach, acting on 
the recommendation that the cities consider the 
creation of a new city-county government by 
act of the legislature, is preparing a proposed 
form of city-county government and estimating 
its probable cost as compared with the present 
separate units. The three towns cover 10 miles 
of continuous beach area and furnish recrea- 
tional facilities for the city of Jacksonville. 


City-Wide Sidewalk Repair Program 


Dallas, Texas, is carrying out a sidewalk re- 
pair and replacement program that does not re- 
quire critical materials. All sidewalks were 
surveyed and sections in need of preventive 
repair or replacement were listed in order of 
need. Property owners are notified of the cost 
of the repairs needed and given an opportunity 
to have the work performed by city crews at 
cost or by private contractors in accordance 
with city specifications. Approximately 50 per 
cent of the owners have acted on receipt of this 
first letter emphasizing civic pride and coopera- 
tion. The remaining owners are sent a second 
letter stating that if repairs are not made within 
30 days the city will proceed to do the work 
and assess the cost against the property. Owners 
who have not acted at the end of 30 days are 
contacted individually in a final effort to con- 
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clude the matter on a friendly basis. Many 
property owners, stimulated by the examp'e of 
their neighbors, are voluntarily requesting the 
city to repair their sidewalks. 


Drops Discounts on Tax Prepayments 


Yonkers, New York (142,598), beginning next 
January 1 will discontinue the 2 per cent dis- 
count allowed taxpayers for payment of taxes 
in advance of the due date. This discount, in- 
augurated many years ago when tax payments 
were slow, was originally 4 per cent and later 
reduced to 2 per cent. The city controller in 
recommending the abolition of the discount 
stated that the city would save from $15,000 to 
$20,000 a year and also pointed out that if it 
became necessary to raise the funds made avail- 
able by taxpayers’ taking advantage of the dis- 
count it was possible for the city to borrow such 
funds at less than one-half of 1 per cent as 
against the 2 per cent allowed to the taxpayers. 


Training Employees on New Jobs 


A total of 327 municipal supervisory em- 
ployees in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, recently com- 
pleted the “job instruction training” program of 
the Training Within Industry Service of the 
War Manpower Commission which has been 
widely used in war industries. The course, con- 
sisting of five two-hour sessions on city time, 
according to department heads achieved positive 
results on the job. Many non-supervisory em- 
ployees were admitted to the course on their 
plea that they might have supervisory duties 
in the future. The course consisted of instruct- 
ing supervisors how to “break in” employees on 
new jobs (see PuBLIc MANAGEMENT, Septem- 
ber, 1944, page 272). 


Uses Surplus for Postwar Fund 


The city council of Berkeley, California, upon 
the recommendation of City Manager Gerrit 
Vander Ende recently transferred to a postwar 
fund a total of $180,000 surplus carried over 
from the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, to 
which amount will be added $90,000 out of the 
tax levy for the present fiscal year. It is ex- 
pected that part of this fund of $270,000 may 
be used in matching a total of $110,000 which 
the state proposes to make available to Berkeley 
for the preparation of plans and specifications 
and the purchase of sites. The $180,000 sur- 
plus was raised through a special levy authorized 
by charter amendment in 1942 which permitted 
the city council to levy up to 47 cents for civil- 


ian defense and war emergency purposes over 
and above the $1 tax limit. 


Personnel News from Here and There 


The city council of Kansas City, Missouri, 
recently voted to pay a year’s salary, not to 
exceed $2,500, for anyone injured fatally in the 
course of his employment by the city. In the 
past the city has frequently voted a benefit of 
$750 for employees killed in line of duty... . 
Portsmouth, Virginia, has added three women 
traffic officers to the police force. . . . Medical 
examinations are now being given to all new 
appointees in Wayne County, Michigan (De- 
troit). The program is being directed by the 
county health officer. . . . The Kansas City, 
Missouri, personnel department has developed 
a new driver performance test, based on tests 
given by the United States Army Engineers, 
which has been used in recent promotional 
examinations for the position of fire motor 
driver and motor driver engineer in the fire 
department. 


Financing Postwar Programs 


Houston, Texas, expects to finance a $31,000,- 
000 five-year postwar program without increas- 
ing taxes or debt and without federal aid... . 
McMinnville, Oregon (3,706), will add 35 cents 
a month to water bills to cover the cost of a 
preliminary survey and engineering data for the 
construction of a sewage disposal plant after 
the war. Annual revenue from this source will 
be approximately $5,000 a year. . . . Michigan 
has set up a fund of $250,000 to facilitate the 
gradual expansion of airport facilities as recom- 
mended by the state board of aeronautics. The 
funds will be available to governmental units 
for the survey and design of new airports and 
extensions of existing airports. . . . Medford, 
Oregon (11,281), recently approved a special 
tax levy to provide $62,500 for the construction 
of a municipal swimming pool as a postwar 
project. . . . Forest Grove, Oregon (2,449), 
at a special election voted a tax of $2,500 to 
provide a winter recreational program for youth. 


City Liable for Unfulfilled Contract 


The city of Portland, Oregon, has been held 
liable for failure to fulfill a 1931 contract to 
take over a public market when it became a 
“going concern.” The market was to be built 
by a private company with the understanding 
that when it was completed, equipped, and space 
rented, the city would sell utility certificates and 
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pay approximately one and one-fourth million 
dollars to the company. When the market was 
finally completed in 1934 the city decided that 
the utility certificates could not be sold at a 
satisfactory price if offered and therefore re- 
fused to accept the property. The state supreme 
court in July, 1944, held that while the city 
was not compelled to take over the property it 
was liable for reasonable damages for deviating 
from the contract and the court held that the 
amount of the damages with interest since 1934 
totaled approximately $800,000. The city must 
now appeal the case again to the supreme court 
or raise funds to pay the damages. 


News From Small Cities 


Panhandle, Texas (978), has recently started 
a system of trash and garbage collection on a 
voluntary basis with the costs of the service 
added to the customers’ water bill. . .. Sweet 
Home, Oregon (1,090), received the assistance 
of the police chief of Portland, Oregon, in se- 
lecting a police chief... . Greendale, Wisconsin 
(2,527), has installed a simplified public works 
cost accounting system. . . . Indian Hill, Ohio 
(2,000), has cut down the number of grass 
fires by requiring permits and by requiring that 
individuals with proper fire fighting equipment 
be on hand when the fire is started. . . . The 
fire insurance key rate in College Station, 
Texas (2,184), has been reduced from 32 cents 
to 28 cents during the past year. The city had 
only six fire calls during the past year all of 
which were for grass fires with no property 
damage. 


Average Bills for Electric Service 


The average monthly bill for residential elec- 
tric service of 25 kwh in cities of 50,000 popu- 
lation on January 1, 1944, was $1.33, the same 
as it was on January 1, 1943, according to a 
recent report of the Federal Power Commission. 
Rate reductions in one or more typical bills for 
residential service were made in 21 of the two 
hundred cities over 50,000 as compared with 
reductions in 17 cities during 1942; increases 
were made in three cities in 1943. The lowest 
bills for residential service are found in cities 
served by publicly owned utilities. The largest 
difference in typical bills for identical quantities 
of electrical energy was between the bill of 
$1.70 rendered users of 100 kwh in Tacoma, 
Washington, by the municipal plant, and the 
$6.08 bill rendered users of 100 kwh in St. 
Petersburg, Florida. Among the cities having 
the lowest bills are Tacoma, Washington; Fort 


| October 


Wayne, Indiana; Chattanooga, Knoxville, Men,- 
phis, and Nashville, Tennessee. 


Cooperative Plan for Water Supply 


The San Diego County Water Authority has 
been formally organized as a municipal corpo- 
ration to assume the task of bringing Colorado 
River water to the nine cities and areas partici- 
pating. Wartime migration to the area and the 
growth of industry have increased demands for 
water and accentuated the need for cooperative 
action to secure a permanent dependable water 
supply. The Authority is patterned after the 
Metropolitan Water District of Southern Cali- 
fornia and will be governed by a board of direc- 
tors—four from the city of San Diego (203,341) 
and one from each of the other units making 
up the Authority—National City (10,344), 
Oceanside (4,651), Coronado (6,932), and five 
irrigation districts. 


Civilian Defense Activities Curtailed 


The city commission of Wichita, Kansas 
(184,115 in 1943), has denied the request of 
the metropolitan area defense council for $6,985 
to maintain its office staff during 1945. Some 
of the defense council’s activities will be ab- 
sorbed by regular city and county units and by 
established social and welfare agencies. The 
city believes that the defense council should 
continue to function until the end of the war, 
performing such services as may be required to 
conduct the necessary war programs assigned to 
it and that civilian volunteers will and should 
continue to be available in the event of any 
disaster. Whatever part-time clerical assistance 
is needed will be furnished by regular city and 
county operating departments. 


Dallas Budget 10 Per Cent Higher 


The budget for Dallas, Texas (294,734), for 
the fiscal year beginning October 1, 1944, totals 
$13,462,619 an all-time high that is $1,294,373 
more than the budget for 1943-44. The larger 
budget for 1944-45 is caused by higher salaries 
and wages, greater expense of maintaining con- 
stantly aging equipment, and new or expanded 
services. The budget for the civil service de- 
partment is nearly doubled; the tuberculosis 
control clinic is put on a full-time basis; the 
budget of the municipal radio station is in- 
creased from $217,745 to $308,000 including 
$110,000 for new equipment to be installed as 
soon as it is available and also for the installa- 
tion of FM equipment in police cars. The city- 
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county hospital system will require $734,196 as 
compared to $592,495 this last year. One-half 
of the cost of a $38,000 fire station will be 
financed by the federal government. 


Delinquent Parents Go To School 


San Francisco parents found guilty of child 
neg:ect are sentenced to attend a series of eight 
lectures on how to rear their children. The 
compulsory school for delinquent fathers and 
mothers, begun 18 months ago, now has more 
than 250 “graduates.” Parents referred to the 
school are enrolled from three groups: (1) 
those appearing in juvenile court because of 
their children’s delinquency and those appear- 
ing to answer charges of neglect or other 
illegal acts detrimental to child welfare; (2) 
those appearing in the lower courts for mis- 
demeanors and whose children might be in- 
fluenced by their parents behavior, such as 
drunkenness and family aghts; and (3) parents 
whose attendance is “suggested” by truancy 
officers or social welfare agencies. 


Outside Work Forbidden City Firemen 


The dismissal of a New York City fireman for 
having worked at a war plant for about a year 
in his time off was upheld recently by the New 
York State Supreme Court. The rule of the 
New York city fire department forbidding em- 
ployees to engage in other businesses or occupa- 
tions was said to be reasonable and essential to 
the efficient conduct of the department. Fire- 
men are potentially on duty at all time and the 
court pointed out that by working more than 
one hundred hours a week a fireman could im- 
pair his health and thus reduce his efficiency 
on the job. A similar rule of the Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, fire department (see PuBLic 
MANAGEMENT, June, 1944, page 186) was 
quoted by the New York court. 


Recreation Center for Teen-age Groups 


Towanda, Pennsylvania (4,154), has pur- 
chased a three-story hotel building that has 
been converted into a Teen House equipped and 
operated under the supervision of an adult 
board with the cooperation of a young people’s 
council. The building was remodeled to provide 
a room that serves as a registration center, 
reading room, and for playing small games; a 
large room is given over entirely to the senior 
high school age group and another large room 
is used by the junior high school age group. 
A popular room is one equipped with a pop bar 


and billiard tables. The equipment for Teen 
House includes three ping pong tables, library, 
juke box, and furniture donated by citizens. 
The borough government does some of the re- 
pair work and heats the building. Funds needed 
for operation are raised by appeals in the local 
paper and by an occasional tag day. The pur- 
pose of the project is to give young people a 
place to gather during leisure hours, according to 
Borough Manager William T. Howie, who re- 
ports that the project is highly regarded by 
citizens. 


A Community Counseling Program 


The Berkeley, California, city council and the 
school system have set up a community coun- 
seling program to prevent and correct juvenile 
delinquency by advising children and adults 
who are in need of guidance. A director, an 
assistant, and trained counselors will be ap- 
pointed by the city manager and the superin- 
tendent of schoo!s. The city and the school 
district will share equally in the estimated cost 
of $6,500 for operating the program for one 
year. 


Toward State-Wide Retirement Plans 


The Iowa League of Municipalities at its re- 
cent annual meeting went on record favoring 
the enactment of a state-wide actuarially sound 
retirement system for municipal employees on 
a joint contributory basis to be optional with 
each municipality. . . . The Michigan Municipal 
League is working on a state-wide retirement 
plan for municipal employees which will be 
presented to the state legislature early in 1945. 
. . . Wayne County, Michigan, recently estab- 
lished a new retirement system for all county 
employees except those whose pay averaged less 
than $600 a year during the last three years. 


New City Planning Commissions 


Charlottesville, Virginia (19,400), recently 
adopted an ordinance creating a city planning 
commission of seven members including the 
city manager and one councilman as ex-officio 
members. The five citizen members were ap- 
pointed by the mayor for four-year terms. The 
commission will make recommendations to the 
council with regard to the future development 
of the city in transportation, housing, industries 
and parks and playgrounds. . . . Providence, 
Rhode Island (253,504), also has created a new 
city plan commission of seven members, five to 
be appointed by the mayor, and two councilmen. 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering construction in continental United 
States only and does not include construction 
by military combat engineers, American con- 
tracts outside the country, and shipbuilding. 
Construction contracts for the first 36 weeks of 
1944 totalled $1,287,011,000, making a weekly 
average of $38,528,000. On the weekly average 
basis, total 1944 construction was 45 per cent 
lower than the first 36-week period in 1943. 
Private construction for the 36 weeks was down 
7 per cent from 1943, and public construction 
was down 50 per cent, a marked decline in con- 
struction at the federal level offsetting an 18 
per cent increase in state and local construction. 
The minimum size projects included are: water- 
works and waterways projects, $15,000; other 
public works, $25,000; industrial building, 
$40,000; other buildings, $150,000. 


Per Cent COST OF LIVING TRENDS 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The index of the cost of living—the average 
cost of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried 
workers in larger cities—stood at 126.3 on Au- 
gust 15, 1944, having increased 0.2 per cent over 
the cost of living on July 15, 1944 (1935-39 = 
100). The increase was largely due to small 


increases in the cost of food, particularly eggs, 
and clothing. The index is up 2.4 from August, 
1943, the largest increases being 10.2 per cent 
in the cost of housefurnishings and 7.3 per cent 
in the cost of clothing. Living costs in August 
were 25.3 per cent above January 15, 1941, and 
28.1 per cent above August 15, 1939. The index 
does not reflect, however, additional wartime 
increases caused by lower quality, disappear- 
ance of low-priced goods and forced changes in 
living habits. 


MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.70 on 
October 1, 1944, as compared with 1.59 on 
September 1, 1944. (Note: This index averages 
bond yields of 20 large cities; yields vary in- 
versely with bond prices.) 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totalled 1,860 in August, 1944, a 5 per cent de- 
crease from August, 1943, and 53 per cent less 
than in August, 1941. Total traffic deaths for 
the first eight months this year are 6 per cent 
higher than for the same months in 1943. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publwations selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 
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Cost-oF-LIVING SALARY ADJUSTMENT 
PLANS FOR MunicipaL EMPLOYEES. By 
J. M. Leonard and Rosina Mohaupt. De- 
troit Bureau of Governmental Research, 
1050 Buhl Building, Detroit 26. July, 
1944. 42pp. 

A number of representative cost-of-living 
plans now in use are reviewed, the advantages 
and disadvantages of each plan pointed out, and 
the basic principles for such a plan outlined. 
The report suggests model provisions for a mu- 
nicipal cost-of-living salary plan. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL COOPERATION IN PuB- 
LIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
Los ANGELES AREA. By Judith N. Jam- 
ison. Bureau of Governmental Research, 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles. August, 1944. 107pp. 50 
cents. 

This study reviews the techniques and pro- 
cedures used by Los Angeles County in pro- 
viding cities with personnel advice on a contract 
basis, the cooperative personnel services of the 
state personnel board, the state employees’ re- 
tirement system, and informal cooperation. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


(1) ANSWERS TO YOUR QUESTIONS ABOUT THE 
MANAGER PLAN. 8pp. 5 cents. (2) Forms 
or MuNIcIPAL GOVERNMENT— How HAVE 
WorkeED? 20pp. 25 cents. (3) SToRY OF THE 
CouNCIL-MANAGER PLAN. 47pp. 15 cents. 
National Municipal League, 299 Broadway, 
New York 7. 1944. 

A Brier REPpoRT ON HaArtForpD CLAIMS Costs. 
Governmental Research Institute, Inc., 15 
Lewis Street, Hartford 3, Connecticut. Sep- 
tember, 1944. 7pp. 


EDUCATION 


THE Pustic Looxs at EpucaTIon. National 
Opinion Research Center, University of Den- 
ver, Denver 10. August, 1944. 40pp. 25 cents. 


LIBRARIES 


LiprARY PLANNING; A WoRKING MEMORANDUM. 
By Louis R. Wilson. American Library Asso- 


ciation, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


11. 1944. O3pp. $1.50. 


PERSONNEL 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT OF RETURNING VET- 
ERANS. Departmental Circular No. 483, Sup- 
plement No. 2. United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C. July 20, 
1944. 4pp. 

SAFETY THROUGH MANAGEMENT LEADERSHIP. 
Department of Labor. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1944. 19pp. 
5 cents. 


PLANNING 


(1) A Crry MANAGER URGES PLANNING. By 
L. P. Cookingham. 8pp. (2) GREENVILLE 
Faces PLANNING. By John E. Vance. 8pp. 
American Society of Planning Officials, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1944. 

HANDBOOK FOR KANSAS PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 
City—County—ScHooLt—TownsuiPp. By Al- 
bert B. Martin. League of Kansas Munici- 
palities, Capitol Federal Building, Topeka. 
August, 1944. 179pp. $10. 

MILWAUKEE Looxs To Its Future. Associa- 
tion of Commerce, Milwaukee. July, 1944. 
32pp. 

NEIGHBORHOOD DESIGN AND CONTROL. National 
Committee on Housing, Inc., 512 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 18. August, 1944. 40pp. $1. 

NEw HAMPSHIRE MUNICIPAL ABSTRACTS, 1944. 
State Planning and Development Commission, 
Concord. 1944. Unpaged. $1. 

PLANNING FOR SCHENECTADY. Interdepartment 
Post War Planning Committee, city hall, 
Schenectady, New York. 1944. 8pp. 

POPULATION DENSITIES FOR NEW YorK CITY. 
By William H. Ludlow. Citizens’ Housing 
Council of New York, 470 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16. May, 1944. 102pp. $1. 

Post-War CAPACITY AND CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY. Reprint from 
May, 1944, Monthly Labor Review. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
10 cents. 

Postwar GUIDE FoR IowA COMMUNITIES. Post- 
war Rehabilitation Commission, Iowa State 
College, Ames. August, 1944. 24pp. 
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(1) A Proposep S1x-YEAR ProGRAM. 98pp. (2) 
PuBLic WorK RESERVE PROJECTS. 235pp. 
Department of Public Works, city hall, Los 
Angeles. 1944. 

SoME Basic DEVELOPMENT PROBLEMS; SEC- 
OND PUBLIC REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
Civic DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT. American 
Institute of Architects, 115 East 40 Street, 
New York. May, 1944. 21pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


BUILDING CopE ARRANGEMENT. American 
Standards Association, 29 West 39 Street, 
New York 18. August, 1944. 13pp. 

LIGHTING FOR Civic REQUIREMENTS. I\lumina- 
tion Publishing Company, Inc., 114 East 32 
Street, New York. /llumination, entire issue, 
Vol. 4, No. 3, 1944. 

REPORT ON REFUSE COLLECTION AND DISPOSAL 
FOR THE CITY OF GREENSBURG. Westmore- 
land County Committee, Pennsylvania Econ- 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


omy League, Inc., First National Bank Build: 
ing, Greensburg. April, 1944. 17pp. 1 


RECREATION 


PLANNINC SCHOOL BUILDINGS FOR COMMUNITY ~ 
RECREATION USE. National Recreation Asso. ~ 


ciation, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
1944. Unpaged. 


UTILITIES 
Arrport Desicn. Civil Aeronautics Association, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. April, 1944. 74pp. 15 cents. 
MICHIGAN’S WATER PROBLEMS. Michigan Plan- 


ning Commission, state office building, 
Lansing. 1944. 118pp. 
WELFARE 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE INTERIM Com- 
MITTEE ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. Clerk 
of the Assembly, state capitol, Sacramento, 
California. 1944. 71pp. 








Personnel Exchange Service q 








POSITIONS OPEN 


| foven City, Missouri, City PLAN Com- 
MISSION. Senior Planner. Salary range 
$3,600 to $4,320. No closing date. Send appli- 
cations to John Picton, chief planning engineer, 
Kansas City Plan Commission, city hall, Kansas 
City, 6. 

TENNESSEE STATE PLANNING COMMISSION. 
Assistant Community Planner. Planner selected 
will aid in the preparation of zoning ordinances 
and master plans in Tennessee cities with popu- 
lations from 5,000 to 15,000. Salary $3,600. 
Send applications to George I. Whitlatch, execu- 
tive director, Tennessee State Planning Commis- 
sion, 408 state office building, Nashville 3. 


WasHoE County, NEVADA, COUNTY REGIONAL 
PLAN Commission, Regional Planning Engineer. 
Minimum acceptable salary and availability for 
personal interview should be stated in applica- 
tion. Send applications to J. E. Horgan, chair- 
man, Washoe County Regional Plan Commis- 
sion, 24 West Commercial Row, Reno, Nevada. 


LEAGUE OF OREGON Cities. Assistant Direc- 
tor (in charge of Portland office). Will work 
with the city of Portland on its problems and 
will assist in the development of a new in- 
service training program for public employees. 
Salary of $3,000 plus a cost-of-living adjustment 
of $270. Open to men or women; vacancy 
created by military leave. The League, Fenton 





Hall, University of Oregon, Eugene. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH, UNIVER- 
SITY OF OREGON. Engineering and Planning Con- 
sultant. Municipal public works or planning 
experience.or special training in the municipal 
field preferred. Salary $3,600 plus cost-of-living 
adjustment of $270. Apply to Herman Kehrli, 
director of the Bureau, Fenton Hall, University 
of Oregon, Eugene. 


Moser ty, Missouri (12,000). City Manager. 
First council under manager plan elected on Sep- 
tember 12. Council desires man with previous 
manager experience. Salary $6,000 to $7,000. 
Send applications to Mayor F. L. McCormick, 
M. D. 

APPOINTMENTS 


O. J. S. ELLINGSON, city manager of Sherman, 
Texas, from 1916 to 1932, and for the past three 
years employed with the War Production Board 
at San Antonio, has been appointed city man- 
ager of Brownsville, Texas, to succeed James A. 
Giddings who resigned to take a position with 
the United States Bureau of the Budget. 


CARLETON F. SHARPE, city manager of St. 
Petersburg, Florida, from January, 1934 to July, 
1935, has been reappointed to that position. 
Mr. Sharpe was executive assistant to the city 
manager of Cincinnati, 1930-34, and during the 
last two years was director, Region V, of the 
Federal Public Housing Authority. 
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